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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


THE     NAME     OF     RUSH 

The  money  has  been  secured,  and  when  Mars  gives  place  to 
Minerva  and  Diana  and  Ceres  and  even  Venus,  the  lady  goddesses 
who  control  matters  in  quiet  times,  the  buildings  of  the  new  medi- 
cal school  will  begin  to  rise  above  the  tree  tops  on  the  Midway. 
Now  to  call  it  the  "new  medical  school"  indicates  at  once  that  it 
has  no  name.  And  there's  the  rub.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the 
school  will  be  known  as  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  that  the  postgraduate  school  will  retain  the  name  of 
Rush.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reverse  will  be  true.  In 
fact,  everything  and  anything  has  been  suggested  and  nobody 
knows.  The  address  of  President  Rhodes  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation places  the  issue  squarely  before  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Let  our  officers  know  where  you  stand  in  the  matter.  Write  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Kenyon,  the  treasurer,  when  you  send  in  your  dues, 
or  write  a  letter  to  The  Bulletin  for  publication.  Let  us  know 
how  much  sentiment  you  feel  for  your  Alma  Mater. 


OUR     NEW     PRESIDENT 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Rush  Medical  College  is  honored 
by  its  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Prof.  Oliver  S.  Ormsby,  '95. 
Dr.  Ormsby,  as  secretary  of  the  faculty,  is  in  close  touch  with 
affairs  at  the  college.  He  is  an  enthusiastically  active  loyal 
Alumnus,  and  already,  in  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
his  election,  has  indicated  an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  means 
great  things  for  the  Alumni  Association  in  the  coming  year. 
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THE   ANNUAL  MEETING 


PRESIDENTIAL     ADDRESS 

JOHN     EDWIN    RHODES,    M.D. 

CHICAGO 

For  over  seventy-five  years  Rush  Medical  College  has  been  doing  its 
work  of  medical  education.  Dr.  Brainard,  in  founding  the  college, 
gathered  a  little  group  of  men  in  the  faculty,  the  best  the  west  afforded. 
Our  faculty  has  always  been  of  that  class,  and  on  the  whole,  no  better 
teaching  has  been  done  anywhere  in  this  country  than  by  the  men  who 
have  come  and  gone  and  by  the  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  teaching 
at  Rush.  We  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  wonderful  advances  of 
recent  years,  and  to  be  a  Rush  graduate  is  a  passport  to  an  honorable 
position  in  thousands  of  communities  all  over  the  land,  and  in  foreign 
lands  as  well.  Six  thousand  and  more  have  passed  out  of  her  doors 
for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  to  aid  in  the  prolongation  of  life. 
The  methods  and  scope  of  medical  teaching  in  the  earlier  years,  while 
commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  times,  were  meager  compared 
with  what  is  demanded  today.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  notable 
men  in  medicine  today  were  the  product  of  that  teaching.  They  were 
given  the  initial  impetu's  to  the  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge  and 
skill  which  developed  with  the  passing  years.  Neither  does  all  knowledge 
center  in  the  graduate  of  today  or  tomorrow,  for  the  coming  years  will 
unfold  new  fields  of  knowledge,  as  rich  as  have  been  the  recent  years 
in  medicine. 

We  are  proud  of  Rush  Medical  College;  we  are  proud  of  her 
faculty;  we  are  proud  of  her  alumni.    We  revere  the  name  of  Rush. 

At  present  there  are  over  forty-five  hundred  living  alumni  of  Rush 
Medical  College.  I  think  they  are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the 
name  of  Rush  should  be  preserved.  In  1837  the  charter  of  Rush  Medical 
College  was  issued  by  the  assembly  of  the  state,  in  which  there  were 
seventeen  prominent  citizens  named  as  trustees,  and  they  were  created 
a  body  politic  and  corporate  to  be  styled  and  known  by  the  name  of 
trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College,  and  by  that  style  and  name  to  remain 
and  have  perpetual  succession.  These  conditions  under  which  the  college 
was  established  furnish  significant  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the  name 
we  love  and  honor.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Rush  College  has 
always  upheld  the  ideals  of  the  profession,  and  has  been  at  the  forefront 
in  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  medical  education.  This  pre- 
eminence we  are  sure  has  been  recognized  in  establishing  this  new  enter- 
prise in  Chicago,  so  happily  consummated  by  the  completion  of  the  fund 
of  $5,300,000,  raised  in  such  an  unprecedentedly  short  time — since  last 
November.  There  is  an  additional  reason  in  the  fact  that  in  the  con- 
tributions to  the  new  medical  enterprise  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Rush  College  in  her  material  contribution  and  in  turning  over  of  exist- 
ing contracts  with  other  institutions  like  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 
Memorial  Institute,  etc.,  makes  a  contribution  which  has  been  estimated 
by  Abraham  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  as  having  a  value 
of  $7,000,000.  In  the  list  of  donors  to  the  fund  just  completed  and  pub- 
lished this  morning  two  of  our  own  faculty,  Dr.  Frank  Billings  and 
Dr.  Norman  Bridge,  are  large  contributors.    I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good 
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deal  of  the  remaining  sum  has  been  given  because-  of  the  influence 
exerted  through  Rush  Medical  College  and  its  dean  in  particular.  A 
large  single  contributor  as  Rush  has  been  deserves  to  have  her  name 
attached  to  such  a  gift.  There  is  a  more  poignant  reason  which  attaches 
to  us,  as  Rush  Medical  College  Alumni.  If  the  name  of  Rush  is  dropped, 
simultaneously  would  come  the  end  of  our  alumni  association  which  has 
existed  all  of  these  years.  There  would  be  no  increment  coming  to  us 
year  by  year  and  in  time  the  association  would  die  a  natural  death. 
This  could  not  be  prevented  by  attaching  the  name  of  Rush  to  a  graduate 
school  on  the  west  side. 

This  is  abhorrent  to  all  of  us,  and  the  alumni  association  hopes  that 
these  facts  will  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  union  between 
the  college  and  the  university  is  perfected. 

This  is  a  wonderful  alliance  between  the  college  and  our  great 
University  of  Chicago.  I,  for  one,  welcome  that  alliance  as  a  great  for- 
ward step  in  medical  education.  I  am  speaking  not  only  as  an  alumnus 
of  Rush  but  of  the  university  also.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  my  alma 
mater  fail  to  recognize  the  worth  of  the  good  will  of  the  great  body  of 
alumni  of  Rush,  which  President  Harper  himself  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated and  said  on  several  occasions  that  it  was  an  asset  worth  a  million 
dollars  at  least.  I  modestly  suggest  that  the  Rush  spirit  of  all  these  years 
is  worthy  of  recognition  by  the  men  who  are  now  joining  with  us  in  a 
modern  school  of  medicine. 

And  now  as  a  product  of  those  other  days  and  of  all  the  days  since  he 
left  our  halls,  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  of  our  own  grad- 
uates who  has  made  good,  a  member  of  our  present  faculty,  Dr.  Bertram 
W.  Sippy,  of  the  Class  of  1890,  as  toastmaster  for  the  evening. 


THE     ANNUAL     BANQUET 
Reported  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Tumpowsky 

The  usual  unusual  Rush  Alumni  Banquet  was  as  usual  usual  in  its 
food  and  as  usual  unusual  in  its  tense  interest.  You  can  attend  Rush 
for  four  years,  but  you  catch  your  first  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  Rush 
spirit  which  moves  its  sons  to  revere  Rush  at  the  alumni  banquet.  You 
hear  repeatedly  during  the  course  on  the  west  side  of  this  past  master 
and  that  past  master,  but  what  those  past  masters  have  bequeathed  to 
Rush — well,  let  Billings  say.  This  vestigial  feast  is  the  high  mass  in  our 
ancestor  worship  of  the  great  men  who  fathered  Rush,  which  in  turn 
brings  men  into  the  world  with  the  awe-inspiring  brand  of  Rush.  The 
great  past  of  Rush  is  not  greater  than  its  past  masters.  "The  golden 
age  of  Rush  lies  in  the  future,  not  in  the  past,"  said  Judson.  "The  great- 
ness of  its  future  cannot  be  greater  than  its  future  masters.  Rush  of 
today  is  what  its  past  masters  have  builded.  Rush  of  tomorrow  is  what 
its  present  masters  are  building." 

Throughout  the  evening  the  waves,  tide,  undertow,  undercurrent,  falls, 
rapids,  whirlpools,  maelstroms,  typhoons  of  the  water  stimulated  discus- 
sion idly  lapped,  impatiently  rocked,  poutingly  tossed,  angrily  whirled, 
ragingly  wrecked  the  variegated  vessel  of  Rush  renaissance.  Dr.  Rhodes, 
outgoing  president  of  the  alumni  association,  lighted  the  fuse  to  start  the 
evening  fireworks  by  a  spark  from  the  flint  of  4,600  Rush  alumni,  who 
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insisted  that  the  name  of  Rush  be  preserved,  dropped  into  the  tinder 
box  of  the  speakers'  table.  That  Judson,  Billings,  Bridge,  MacLeish. 
Stieglitz,  Sippy,  Ormsby,  Dodson,  Foster,  Crowder,  Bevan,  C.  J.  Herrick 
and  Keyes  in  uniform  occupied  the  long  table  spelled  a  momentous 
occasion. 

A  latent  period  in  the  big  question  passed  while  Dr.  Linnell,  chair- 
man of  the  nominating  committee  announced  the  new  officers.  Dr. 
Ormsby  responded  as  president-elect.  Dr.  Kenyon  startled  the  assembly 
by  reporting  that  600  new  members  had  been  added  to  the  association 
during  the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  1,600  members.  Following  this 
there  was  a  period  of  stimulation  of  humorous  interest  in  Dr.  Sippy's 
Toast  Matter  of  a  Toast  Master.  After  this,  humorous  interest  was 
paralyzed  for  most  of  the  evening,  permitting  unopposed  action  of  serious 
tense  interest  in  the  speeches  of  Judson,  Billings  and  Bridge.  Sippy  was 
frank  to  confess  that  he  had  expected  the  honor  of  toastmaster  for  some 
time  and  was  honestly  gratified  to  feel  that  through  the  industrious 
machinations  of  Rhodes  he  was  finally  considered  mature  enough  for  the 
task.  The  ghost  of  the  gastric  ulcer  tabulation  arose  with  injured  spirit 
and  ghoul-like  rebuked  Jimmy  Harper  with  Rush  amphitheater  resonance 
for  omitting  the  blackboard. 

"But  never  mind !    The  factors  to  be  considered  in  a  successful  toast- 
mastership  are — shrug,  nod  of  the  head,  holding  an  accusing  finger  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand,  shrug — 
First.     Personal  appearance. 
Second.     Speech  written  by  the  toastmaster  or   some  one  who 

knows  how. 

Third.     Manner  of  delivery. 

Fourth.     Manner  in  which  the  audience  receives." 

The  wonted  Sippy  thoroughness  and  logic  were  revealed  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  problem.  He  detailed  his  methods  of  research  and  review  of 
the  literature.  "I  first  consulted  Webster  and  looked  up  master,  then 
the  different  kinds  of  masters,  such  as  paymasters,  dog  masters,  masters 
of  science,  master  plumbers.  Then  I  looked  up  allied  subjects,  such  as 
mistress,  and  the  different  kinds  of  mistresses,  as  school  mistresses,  post- 
mistresses. Then  I  looked  up  toasts  and  the  different  kinds  of  toasts, 
buttered,  milk,  and  toasted  corn  flakes."  To  him  this  was  a  research 
munificent,  and  it  ended  like  that  magnificent  research.  A  toastmaster's 
speech  is  not  written.  The  very  remarks  themselves  make  the  speech. 
Why  look  without?  "And  I  have  been  speaking  prose  all  my  life  without 
knowing  it ! !"  "Man,  you  have  been  seeking  all  your  life  for  the  face 
that  resembles  the  Great  Stone  Face,  and  yours  is  the  very  image." 
"The  bluebird  is  present  in  my  own  home."  "The  grail  here  in  my  castle 
is  found."  And  Sippy,  conjuring  up  visions  of  Rome,  soft  skies  and 
poetry  called  on  Italo  Fred  Volini  to  bespeak  himself  for  the  graduating 
class.  So  "Vol,"  president  of  his  class  and  first  place  county  man,  called 
attention  to  the  results  of  the  class  as  a  whole  in  county  z  d  accused 
the  faculty  of  the  success  in  obtaining  forty-one  out  of  sixty-eight 
eligibles. 

Address  by  President  Judson 

The  suspended  seriousness  in  proceedings  since  Rhodes  spoke  of 
retaining  "Rush"  was  strained  to  the  breaking  point  when  President 
Judson  of  the  University  of  Chicago  arose.     He  omitted  discussing  the 
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future  of  the  name  Rush.  It  might  readily  be  inferred  that  this  was 
one  of  the  details  along  with  organization  of  faculty  that  would  develop 
later.  In  speaking  of  the  remarkable  campaign  for  money  he  said : 
"The  campaign  to  raise  money  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  presi- 
dential election,  before  which  we  could  not  have  raised  a  dollar,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the  war,  after  which 
we  could  not  have  raised  a  dollar.  In  the  interval  of  six  months  we 
raised  $5,461,500.  The  easterners  never  heard  of  such  rapidity  for  raising 
such  a  sum.  One  of  the  members  of  the  eastern  board  remarked  it  would 
be  a  few  years  before  the  contribution  from  their  General  Education 
Board  and  Rockefeller  Foundation  would  be  called.  In  February  I  got 
a  telegram  asking,  'When  do  you  want  the  money?'  The  East  was 
astonished  at  the  readiness  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  Sprague 
and  Memorial  institutes  to  enter  into  the  union.  Nowhere  else  than  in 
Chicago  could  this  be  done.  Two  weeks  ago  they  were  notified  we  had 
the  money.    Ten  days  ago  they  were  preparing  the  delivery  of  the  sum." 

Dr.  Judson  outlined  the  building  plans  to  include  the  Billings  Hospital 
and  Epstein  Dispensary  for  the  Midway,  the  Rawson  Laboratory  and 
remodeling  of  Senn  Hall  made  possible  by  a  special  gift  from  Dr. 
Bridge  for  the  west  side.  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  $5,300,000,  the 
sum  originally  sought,  was  the  minimum  to  carry  out  the  project,  and 
that  more  would  be  needed  for  other  projects  not  yet  designated.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  broad  hint  that  more  would  be  forthcoming  when  actual 
building  begins.  "In  the  next  decade,"  Judson  stated,  "no  department 
will  be  the  recipient  of  so  much  support  as  the  medical  department. 
Plans  for  building  will  be  drawn  this  summer,  but  it  will  be  at  least 
two  years  from  fall  before  the  school  will  open  its  doors.  Active 
progress  is  prevented  by  present  abnormal  building  conditions." 

Heralding  the  approach  of  the  man  who  made  the  hour,  Mr.  MacLeish 
of  the  board  of  trustees  proclaimed  Billings  as  "that  professional  and 
moral  hero,"  and  Sippy  compared  him  to  other  indescribable  manifesta- 
tions as  the  Sistine  Madonna  and  a  sunset  in  the  Rockies.  "One  feels 
his  presence  and  conspicuous  leadership  in  what  he  does  and  how  he 
gets  at  it  and  makes  things  come  his  way — the  bigness  of  him.  I  always 
feel  small  along  side  of  him.  It  would  be  depressing  if  it  did  not  leave 
me  inspired." 

Address  by  Dr.  Billings 

Billings  was  given  a  standing  ovation  which  lasted  minutes.  When 
it  subsided  he  was  quick  to  emphasize  that  the  endorsement  of  the 
affiliation  lay  in  the  vision  of  the  great  masters  gone  who  made  the 
affiliation.  "Holmes,  De  Laskie  Miller,  Senn,  Etheridge,  Lyman,  Haines 
(not  dead,  thank  God!),  Bridge,  although  not  active  in  the  faculty, 
active  in  consummating  the  affiliation.  The  criticism  is  thus  met  that 
Rush  trustees  give  up  too  much  in  the  consolidation.  It  was  not  Rush, 
not  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  not  the  Sprague  Institute,  not  the 
Memorial  Institute,  not  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  was  to  all  together 
that  the  support  was  given,  given,  mind  you,  not  because  of  institutions 
but  because  of  men  !" 

This  was  a  prelude  to  the  recognition  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  him 
during  the  evening.  He  was  embarrassed  at  the  number  of  times  his  name 
was  mentioned  because  it  was  due  to  all  the  men  that  the  plan  had 
proved  practicable.  "When  I  was  a  young  man  I  once  rode  on  an  old 
New  England  coach.     I  asked  the  driver  how  he  got  along  so  well  with 
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people.  He  replied  has  maxim  was  'half  a  road  and  fair  play.'  This 
was  the  motto  I  adopted,  'half  a  road  and  fair  play.' 

These  remarks  formed  only  a  lull  in  the  storm  brewing.  To  answer 
those  still  not  satisfied  that  the  affiliation  was  best  for  the  school,  he 
exclaimed :  "This  affiliation  is  not  for  me  or  you  or  institutions,  but 
for  humanity.  That's  what  medicine  is  for.  Do  you  want  to  go  back? 
Where  is  Bevan?  As  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  he 
would  have  to  force  Rush  to  the  wall  if  it  continued  as  a  proprietary 
school !" 

Proprietary  medical  school !  Imagine  our  Rush  a  proprietary  medical 
school.  Imagine  a  proprietary  medical  school  affiliated  with  the  proud 
University  of  Chicago.  Imagine  such  a  proprietary  school  sought  after 
by  the  best  type  of  medical  student,  whose  graduates  are  in  demand  by 
good  hospitals  throughout  the  country,  whose  faculty  members  are 
intrusted  with  research  institutes,  with  hospitals,  professorships — a  pro- 
prietary medical  school,  whose  teacher,  Norman  Bridge,  in  1887  instructed 
classes  concerning  the  exact  etiologic  organism  of  typhoid  fever  and 
the  etiology  of  all  other  diseases  known  to  be  due  to  organisms  while  the 
full  professor  of  biology  instructing  the  then  Mr.  B.  W.  Sippy  at  Wiscon- 
sin taught  his  classes  that  boils  and  pimples  were  due  to  faulty  eating, 
too  much  fats — a  proprietary  medical  school  indeed ! 

"You  can't  give  Rush  to  anyone  just  as  you  can't  give  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  or  the  University  of  Chicago  to  Rush.  Their  trusteeships 
must  be  perpetuated.     Terms  of  charters  and  bequests  compel  it." 

Then  confidentially,  "The  University  of  Illinois  recently  wanted  to 
affiliate  with  Rush ;  under  the  terms  Rush  would  be  compelled  to  give 
itself  completely;  and  its  faculty  resign.  Had  Rush  agreed  its  fate  would 
have  been  that  of  the  old  Chicago  Medical  College.  Who  ever  hears  of  it 
now?  I  am  not  an  alumnus  of  Rush;  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  old 
Chicago  Medical  College,  which  later  became  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Medical  School."  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  skeptics  that  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  Rush  was  impossible.  Quenching  the  confla- 
gration of  the  Rush  question,  he  continued,  "The  raising  of  money  was 
the  most  astounding  success  I  ever  heard  of.  I  don't  belong  to  the 
wealthy  end  of  the  Billings  family.  That  is  my  uncle's  family.  I  gave 
because  I  could  not  get  any  more  out  of  my  family." 

Address  by  Dr.  Norman  Bridge 

When  Dr.  Bridge  arose  there  was  another  ovation.  He  stated  rather 
significantly,  "Dr.  Billings  said  Rush  trusteeship  must  be  perpetuated. 
I  know  there  will  be  bequests  to  Rush  at  which  Dr.  Judson  hinted.  Ours 
is  the  biggest  medical  movement  heard  of  on  earth  by  voluntary  bequests." 

Address  by  Dr.  Thomas  Crowder 

The  war  had  its  expression  in  the  last  number.  The  speech  written 
by  Rucker,  '97,  assistant  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  was  read  by  Crowder  in  Rucker's  absence.  It  was 
highly  entertaining  and  emphasized  that  the  twenty-year  class  was  born 
under  the  star  of  the  Cuban  conflict  and  returned  after  twenty  years  in  a 
combat  of  greater  magnitude  involving  the  democratic  institutions  of  the 
whole  world. 

We  were  all  Americans  then  and  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
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ADDRESS     OF     DR.     THOMAS     CROWDER     FOR 
DR.     WILLIAM     C.     RUCKER 

It  has  long  been  customary  for  the  twenty-year-old  class  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  speaker  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  banquet  of  the  alumni, 
but  it  is  entirely  a  mistake  that  my  name  appears  on  the  program  as  the 
representative  of  the  Class  of  1897.  Indeed,  no  greater  surprise  could 
have  greeted  me  than  to  see  it  there.  I  had  expected  to  see  the  name  of 
Dr.  W.  C.  Rucker,  assistant  surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  who  was  selected  by  a  committee  of  our  class  as  the  most  proper 
member  to  perform  this  function  for  us.  It  was  Dr.  Rucker's  earnest 
desire  to  be  present,  and  it  was  supposed  until  yesterday  that  he  would 
be  able  to  respond,  but  matter  of  military  necessity  arose  which  prevented 
his  coming  on.  He  wired  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  Dr.  McEwen, 
to  that  effect,  expressing  his  great  regret  and  disappointment,  and 
McEwen  seems  to  be  responsible  for  having  substituted  my  name  for 
that  of  Dr.  Rucker.  It  is  true  that  McEwen  asked  my  permission  to  do 
this,  but  that  permission  was  denied,  for  speech-making  is  not  among  my 
accomplishments.  I  did  say,  however,  that  if  Dr.  Rucker's  speech  could 
be  furnished  to  me  I  would  be  glad  to  present  it  for  him.  The  time 
being  only  a  day  and  his  distance  Washington,  I  considered  the  proposi- 
tion entirely  safe.  However,  by  reason  of  much  wiring  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a  special  messenger,  Dr.  Rucker  was  able  to  send  on  a  short 
speech  which  he  had  dictated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  busy  afternoon  and 
which  was  delivered  to  me  some  two  or  three  hours  ago.  Perhaps  I 
should  confess  to  the  taking  of  some  slight  liberties  with  his  text,  which 
necessarily  had  been  prepared  in  a  great  hurry,  and  of  adding  a  few 
sentences  to  it,  though  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  preserved  both  the  sub- 
stance and  the  spirit  of  his  message. 

Dr.  Rucker  would  address  his  remarks  to : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  most  honored  faculty,  old  grads,  recent  grads, 
fellow  guests,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  twenty-year-old  Class  of  '97 : 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  with  you  tonight  in  the  celebration  of 
the  delivery  of  the  Class  of  1917,  After  a  prolonged  labor,  which  must 
have  been  extremely  difficult  at  times,  and  which  has  no  doubt  necessi- 
tated in  certain  instances  the  application  of  high  forceps  and  all  the 
measures  which  are  employed  for  the  relaxation  of  the  collegiate 
perineum,  that  multiparous  old  mother,  dear  old  Rush,  has  again  passed 
successfully  through  the  puerperal  state  and  has  given  to  the  world  a 
lusty,  rosy-cheeked,  round  limbed  brood  of  youngsters.  And  we  who  have 
returned  after  twenty  years  of  combat  with  the  world  to  seek  asylum 
at  the  knees  of  this  grand  old  mother  of  us  all,  are  glad  to  welcome  into 
the  family  these  heaven-conceived  and  difficultly  born  brothers.  This 
is  indeed  a  pleasure,  but  it  is  even  a  greater  joy  to  look  once  more  into 
the  faces  of  those  comrades  who  had  their  natal  day  twenty  years  ago. 
We  know  too  well  the  trials  which  await  you  youngsters  in  the  world 
without,  the  hardships  and  shrinkings  which  shall  be  yours,  the  stony 
•roads  which  you  must  travel,  and  the  many  disappointments  which  must 
come  to  you.  To  speak  lightly  of  the  tasks  which  lie  before  you,  they  are 
tasks  in  comparison  with  which  the  seven  labors  of  Hercules  dwindle 
into  the  athletic  significance  of  a  football  game  between  two  correspon- 
dence schools. 
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The  other  day  in  New  York  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  foregather 
over  a  foaming  beaker  of  grape  juice  with  a  few  of  the  choice  spirits 
of  the  Class  of  '97.  What  memories  we  recalled  of  those  halcyon  days 
when  class  rushes  were  the  fashion  and  when  no  man  was  considered  as 
really  popular  in  the  class  until  he  had  been  passed  up  and  thoroughly 
beaten  with  the  large  note  books  which  every  dutiful  student  carried 
especially  for  that  purpose.  We  recalled  that  memorable  occasion  when 
Etheridge  refused  to  take  out  an  ovary  because  it  was  perfectly  sound. 
We  went  over  those  lessons  which  we  learned  to  the  tune  of  the  sibilant 
s-s-s-s-s-s  with  which  Papa  Lyman  accentuated  his  lectures.  And 
among  other  things  we  did  not  forget  the  dramatic  manner  in  which 
Bevan  would  rise  on  his  right  tiptoe  when  speaking  of  the  eleven  points 
of  interest  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Today  the  Rush  student  is  a  pale  and  lily-handed  aristocrat ;  but  in  the 
happy  days  of  which  I  speak,  we  were  a  gay  and  irresponsible,  horny- 
handed  bunch  of  roughnecks,  always  ready  for  a  riot  with  the  "dents" 
across  the  street,  studying  once  in  a  while,  but  more  often  engaged 
in  research  work  on  the  problem  of  alcohol  as  a  food  in  the  little  joint 
over  in  Wood  Street.  And  yet  we  have  not  turned  out  so  bad.  Very 
few  of  us  have  been  forced  to  go  to  jail,  many  have  escaped  the  stigma  of 
being  called  professor,  and  most  of  us  have  turned  out  to  be  good,  old- 
fashioned,  garden-variety  docs. 

But,  speaking  seriously,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  us  received  a 
genuine  inspiration  from  the  noble  men  who  lectured  to  us,  who  worried 
over  us,  and  who  often  flunked  us,  but  nevertheless  gave  to  us  the  high 
deals  which  had  been  their  guiding  stars  through  life,  and  which  have 
likewise  served  as  beacons  to  light  us  on  our  way.  We  did  not  get  very 
many  fancy  courses  in  those  days,  but  what  was  given  us  was  basic  truth, 
truth  on  which  to  build  as  a  foundation  an  edifice  destined  to  rise  to 
better  things.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  in  recent  years,  to  examine 
not  a  few  graduates  of  Rush  for  commission  in  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  it  has  made  me  to  find  that  the  old 
spirit  still  burns  brightly,  and  that  the  graduate  of  today  knows  almost 
as  much  as  the  Class  of  '97  thought  it  did  twenty  years  ago;  and, 
believe  me,  that  is  going  some  ! 

As  for  the  Class  of  '97,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  too  was  born 
beneath  the  star  of  war,  and  that  before  it  was  one  year  old  our  country 
found  itself  engaged  in  an  opera-bouffe  combat  having  for  its  purpose 
the  freedom  of  Cuba.  And  now  when  we  return  to  you  again  we  find 
the  nation  in  a  combat  of  far  greater  magnitude,  one  which  is  being 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  whole  world. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  born  beneath  the  sheltering  protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  our 
Country  has  never  entered  into  a  war  excepting  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
ideals.  What  did  it  matter  to  our  patriotic  forebears  that  the  snows 
of  Valley  Forge  were  reddened  by  their  bloody  feet?  What  thought  took 
they  that  they  must  die  of  pestilence  on  prison  hulks  in  1812,  or  wrestle 
with  Yellow  Jack  in  1898?  And  what  does  it  matter  now  if  we  must  shed 
the  nation's  blood  and  place  a  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  generations 
yet  unborn,  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  fealty  to  the  ideals  which  gave 
birth  to  the  nation  whose  name  is  synonymous  throughout  the  world  with 
freedom?     One  year  from  now  many  of  us  here  present  will  have  gone 
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to  the  battle-riven  fields  of  France,  and  some  of  us  will  be  coming  home 
shattered  in  body  and  racked  for  future  usefulness,  but  we  shall  have 
made  our  sacrifices  willingly,  yet,  cheerfully,  to  the  end  that  liberal  and 
democratic  institutions  shall  not  vanish  from  the  earth,  but  rather  that 
they  shall  live  and  flourish. 

The  man  whose  name  our  college  bears  was  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and  throughout  its  entire  history  Rush  has  given 
of  its  best  to  the  nation,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  both  in  civil  and 
military  institutions.  And  so  in  the  present  conflict  Rush  will  be  ever 
at  the  fore.  Already  her  sons  are  on  the  western  front  somewhere  in 
France,  and  many  more  are  in  training  camps  at  home,  devoting  them- 
selves whole-heartedly  to  that  ideal  which  is  written  on  the  walls  of  the 
college,  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  prolongation  of  life. 

It  is  a  custom,  I  believe,  to  give  vent  to  some  humorous  narrative  in 
a  speech  of  this  kind.  But  my  mind  is  far  from  the  humorous  as  I  stand 
here  and  look  into  your  faces  and  think  how  many  of  the  old  grads 
have  passed  into  the  great  beyond,  there  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Physician  their  just  reward  for  service  nobly  done,  and  when  I 
think,  too,  that  yet  before  the  year  is  out,  in  our  response  to  the  great 
call  that  now  comes  to  us,  they  may  be  joined  by  many  of  us  who  are 
here  tonight.  How  little  do  we  realize  what  this  world  war  really  is  ! 
Not  the  headlines  as  we  read  them  over  our  morning  coffee,  not  the  bit 
of  ribbon  proudly  worn  upon  the  breast,  not  the  praise  which  comes 
for  action  of  high  courage.  No !  War  is  a  maelstrom  of  strife  and 
sacrifice.  It  means  a  shattered  atom  of  humanity  upon  a  stretcher,  with 
eyes  that  look  unseeing  to  the  blue  above.  It  means  the  toil-gnarled 
figure,  bent  to  double  labor,  generations  hence.  I  means  a  grief-torn 
mother,  offering  a  candle  to  the  Virgin.  It  means  an  orphan  child,  tug- 
ging at  its  mother's  skirts  and  weeping  in  sympathy  for  a  sorrow  which 
it  cannot  understand.  And  for  the  physician  it  means  plunging  boldly  in 
where  danger  lies,  to  save  such  of  the  wreckage  as  may  be  savable.  We, 
too,  must  descend  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  conflict.  And  we  must 
there  give  freely  of  our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  devotion,  and  as 
loyal  sons  of  our  alma  mater  sacrifice  our  all  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal 
for  which  she  stands. 


REPORT     OF     THE     TREASURER     FOR     THE     FISCAL     YEAR 

EXTENDING     FROM     JUNE     7,     1916,     TO 

JUNE     11,     1917 

ELMER     L.     KENYON,     M.D. 

The  treasurer's  report  of  last  year  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the 
possession  by  the  association  of  a  certainty  of  income  that  would  Insure 
the  permanency  of  the  deeper  purposes  of  the  association,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  research  fellowships,  or  of  a  students'  library  fund,  or 
a  students'  loan  fund,  or  any  other  far  reaching  project.  Such  a  goal 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  association.  From  this  standpoint 
the  present  report  of  the  treasurer's  office  is  highly  significant.  Although 
only  a  single,  and  that  a  small  effort,  in  the  direction  of  these  deeper 
purposes  has  been  actually  accomplished  this  year,  yet  the  way  to  a  larger 
effort  has  been  more  deeply  blazed.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  association  has  been  largely  paid  and  the  balance  fully  pro- 
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vided.for;  in  the  second  place,  an  addressograph,  an  important  need  of 
many  years,  has  been  purchased;  and,  last  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  alumni  have  shown  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  association. 

MEMBERSHIP 

This  increased  interest  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  725  new  mem- 
bers during  the  year.  The  membership  in  comparison  with  former  years 
is  indicated  by  the  following  table  : 

1911-12  1912-13  1913-14  1914-15  1915-16  1916-17 
Members    through    payment    of 

annual    dues    480              552  380              760              782  1483 

Life   members    ...  77             127              145  169 


Total  full  paid   membership     480  552  457  887  927  1652 

Contributors  to  endowment  fund 

of  less  than  life  membership ...  32  64  92  95 


Total   contributors  to   the 

Association    480  552  489  951  1019  1747 

INCOME 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  (less  Haines  Fund)  have  been: 

From    dues    $1,396.81 

From  endowment   fund    309.36 

From  advertising  and  miscellaneous 304.96 

$2,011.13 

Last   year   the   corresponding  figures  were: 

From    dues    $738.45 

From    endowment    fund 304.05 

From    advertising    and    miscellaneous 411.22 

$1,453.72 

The  large  item  of  "Advertising  and  Miscellaneous"  in  last  year's 
account  was  enhanced  by  the  semicharitable  contribution  from  Rush 
Medical  College,  which  humiliating  contribution,  I  am  very  glad  to 
announce,  is  no  longer  necessary. 

EXPENDITURES 

The  association  has  expended  $2,092.63  during  the  year.  The  Bulle- 
tin has  been  issued  only  four  times,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  issue  more 
than  last  year.  One  issue,  that  dealing  with  the  merging  of  Rush  into 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  especially  large  and  costly. 

A  large  item  of  expense  has  been  due  to  the  purchase  of  an  addresso- 
graph ;  this  has  been  a  need  of  the  association  for  many  years.  This 
useful  instrument  will  not  only  reduce  the  clerical  expense  of  conducting 
the  treasurer's  office  about  $40  annually,  but  will  serve  also  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  alumni  lists  in  much  better  condition.  Involved  in  the 
purchase  of  the  addressograph  has  been  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
revising  the  address  lists  of  the  association.  This  has  involved  a  very 
great  amount  of  labor  which  explains  the  increased  item  for  clerical 
work.  Errors  probably  have  crept  in  the  new  lists,  in  spite  of  the  great 
care  exercised.  If  the  alumni  would  make  it  their  rule  to  notify  the 
association  of  any  change  of  address  they  would  be  doing  the  association 
a  very  great  service. 
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The  association  owed  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  $369.95.  This 
had  been  borrowed  during  lean  years  a  long  time  back  from  the  then 
existing  Fellowship  Fund.  Since  the  Fellowship  Fund  was  last  year 
merged  into  the  Endowment  Fund,  this  amount  was  owed  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  Endowment  Fund.  Two 
hundred  dollars  of  this  indebtedness  has  been  paid  this  year,  leaving  an 
unpaid  indebtedness  of  $169.95. 

Seventy-five  dollars  was  expended  for  much  needed  periodicals  and 
books  at  the  college  library. 

ENDOWMENT     FUND 

No  special  effort  at  increasing  the  Endowment  Fund  has  been  made 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  endeavor  has  been  merely  to  keep 
the  plan  of  the  fund  before  the  alumni,  to  collect  pledges  already  made 
and  to  accept  new  contributions.  The  contributions  to  the  Endowment 
Fund  number 

June  17,  1916  June  11,  1917 

Over  $30.00    16  16 

$30.00    129  153 

Under  $30.00   92  95 

237  264 

A  gain  for  the  year  of  27. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Endowment  Fund  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  $6,826.78,  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  $1,601.84, 
and  now  totals  $8,428.62.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  Fellowship  Fund,  $764.65,  into  the  Endowment  Fund ;  to 
the  payment  into  the  fund  by  the  association  on  its  indebtedness  of  $200; 
and,  finally,  to  new  contributions  amounting  to  $638.15.  The  alumni  are 
finding  life  memberships  of  $30  a  convenience  to  themselves,  and  the 
indications  point  to  a  steady  popularity  for  the  fund.  Its  more  rapid 
growth  awaits  the  final  settlement  of  the  future  of  the  college. 

A  balance  of  $46.50  still  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  Haines  Testi- 
monial Fund.  This  is  offset  by  the  great  amount  of  clerical  service  given 
the  fund  by  the  association,  and  will  be  further  offset  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  future.  A  number  of  copies  of  the  Haines  painting  still  remain 
on  hand. 

During  the  past  year  the  treasurer  elected  to  do  away  with  the 
historic  "pink  slip,"  and  to  substitute  the  more  businesslike  method  of 
sending  by  mail  annual  bills  for  membership  dues.  The  great  success 
of  this  plan  warrants  its  continuance.  It  seems  to  show  that  the  alumni 
of  Rush  are  ready  to  stand  behind  the  association  in  much  fuller  numbers 
than  formerly  when  they  are  appealed  to  in  terms  that  they  are  able  to 
clearly  comprehend. 

The  plan  of  collecting  dues  from  each  alumnus  for  two  years  at  one 
time  has  been  even  more  successful  than  during  the  previous  year.  The 
treasurer  now  holds  $738.94  already  paid  in  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
1917-1918  and  the  succeeding  years. 

A  detailed  financial  sheet  is  appended. 
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ENDOWMENT     FUND 

June    7,    1916,    investments    $5,994.44 

Bank  account    ■ 832.34 

$6,826.78 
Receipts  June  7,  1916,  to  June  11,   1917 — 

Fellowship   fund    $    764.65 

From  general  fund   (on  indebtedness  and  interest)  .       204.04 

Payments   into    fund    638.15 

Interest    19.36 

$1,626.20 
Withdrawals — 

Interest  to  general  fund $19.36 

Withdrawal    of    contributor    5.00 

24.36 

1,601.84 

Total  of  fund   $8,428.62 

Invested    in    Sanitary    District   and    City    of   Chicago 

Bonds $1,505.34 

Investments  to  June  7,  1916 5,994.44 

— 7,499.78 

Balance  in  bank   $    928.84 

ALUMNI     ASSOCIATION     OF     RUSH     MEDICAL     COLLEGE  —  STATEMENT 

OF     RECEIPTS     AND     DISBURSEMENTS     FOR     YEAR 

ENDING     JUNE     13,     1917 

Chicago,    June    13,    1917 
RECEIPTS 

Cash  on  hand  June  9,   1916 $     163.93 

Advanced  dues  for   1916-1917 $    323.00 

Dues   received    1,812.75 


$2,135.75 

Less    advanced    dues     738.94 

1,396.81 

Haines  fund    (balance)    46.50 

Reunions    (balance    from   Alumni   banquet) 29.96 

Endowment   fund    investments   and    interest 309.36 

Advertising  (R.   M.   C,  $150.00;   Sharp  &  Smith,  $125.00) 275.00 

Proceeds  from   framed   Haines  picture   96.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 


$2,317.56 


Temple    Art    Galleries    (framed    pictures) $  86.40 

Addressograph   and   plates    210.07 

Bulletin   and   postage    (four   issues)    907.52 

Clerical   work    (including   revision   mailing   list    for   addressograph) 192.82 

Rush    Medical    College,    for   library    75.00 

Endowment    fund    (check    returned)     2.00 

Interest   on   indebtedness    „ 4.04 

Miscellaneous    expense    27.09 

Printing   and   stationery 210.50 

Postage 177.19 

Fellowship  fund,   loan  account 200.00 

Cash   on   hand 224.93 

$2,317.56 

Indebtedness  to  Fellowship  fund  (transferred  to  Endowment  fund) $  369.95 

June  26,   1916 — By  cash    $100.00 

Dec.   14,   1916,   By  cash    100.00 

200.00 


Balance    due $    169.95 
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HAINES     TESTIMONIAL     FUND 

Receipts    and    Expenditures    to    June    15,    1916 — 

Received  for  fund $1,097.30 

Expenditures    985.05 

Balance  on  hand  June   15,   1916 $     112.25 

June   22,    1916,   new   contributions 11.00 

$     123.25 
Expenditures — 
American   Medical  Association   for  reproductions....      $20.00 

Hanging   picture    in    college 2.50 

Postage 14.90 

Advertisement   of  framed  picture    7.85 

Memorial  book  for  Professor  Haines 31.50 

76.75 

June   11,   1917,  balance  on  hand $       46.50 

Chicago,  June  12,  1917. 
414  So.  Market  St. 

To   the   Directors   of   the  Alumni   Association   of   Rush   Medical   College. 
Gentlemen: 

I   have  audited   the   books   of  your  Association  for   the  year   ending  June   11,    1917, 
and   have  found   the   same   to   be   correct.      I   have  also   checked   the  bank   accounts   and 
the  balances  shown  by  the  various  bank  books  agree  with  the  balances  in  your  books. 
Yours  respectfully,  Edwin    M.    Fulcher, 

Accountant. 


SECRETARY'S     REPORT 

CHARLES    A.     PARKER 

ADMINISTRATION 


Owing  to  the  improved  organization  of  the  administration  forces  the 
work  of  the  association  for  the  year  just  ending  has  progressed  with 
increased  facility  of  effort  and  very  gratifying  results.  Not  least  among 
the  mechanical  labor  saving  agencies  is  the  new  addressograph,  which 
saves  many  hours  of  clerical  work  in  preparing  our .  envelopes  for  the 
mail.  Along  with  this  has  gone  a  gradual  and  careful  revision  of  the 
addresses  of  our  many  members,  so  that  when  we  are  ready  to  compile 
another  address  book  much  of  the  work  will  have  been  done  for  us. 
This  apparatus  is  in  charge  of  our  treasurer,  who  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  effort  that  necessarily  has  been  expended  to  keep  the 
addresses  of  a  list  of  over  4,000  doctors  so  efficiently  under  cohtrol 
Much  more  detail  we  will  expect  to  hear  in  the  treasurer's  report.  The 
secretary  cannot  refrain  from  the  most  fulsome  praise  of  our  treasurer 
for  the  effective  propaganda  he  has  initiated  and  carried  out  during  the 
last  year,  whereby  the  general  paying  membership  has  reached  ovei 
1,600,  of  which  169  are  life  members,  in  comparison  with  145  a  year  ago. 

THE     BULLETIN 

We  believe  the  Bulletin  speaks  eloquently  for  the  efforts  of  ou 
editor  and  his  staff.  The  May  number  this  year  is  properly  entitled  < 
"Class  Book,"  giving  as  it  does  not  only  brief  sketches  with  halftone; 
of  our  graduating  class,  but  more  extensive  biographies  of  the  Class  o 
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1897  who  have  been  out  in  the  world  long  enough  to  develop  something 
looking  like  a  biography.  Last  night  they  had  their  twentieth  anniversary 
reunion  and  banquet  at  which  eighty-two  members  were  present,  and  from 
all  obtainable  accounts  their  well-known  furious  pace  has  not  in  the  least 
slackened. 

GIFTS     TO     THE     COLLEGE 

Other  classes  will  hold  their  reunions  tonight  at  our  Annual  Alumni 
and  Faculty  Banquet  and  we  confidently  look  for  them  to  maintain  their 
respective  places  in  the  sun.  During  the  year  the  associations  presented 
the  college  library  with  a  gift  of  $75  with  which  to  purchase  subscriptions 
for  current  periodicals  and  a  Century  Dictionary.  The  dictionary  has 
been  in  active  use  for  some  time  and  is  very  much  appreciated  by  both 
students  and  alumni  who  make  use  of  the  reading  room.  A  book  plate 
was  also  included  in  the  donation,  by  which  all  alumni  gifts  can  be 
properly  designated.  Several  meetings  of  the  administrative  staff  were 
held  during  the  year  at  which  matters  of  importance  to  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation were  discussed.  At  one  of  the  meetings  it  was  voted  to  devote  a 
part  of  our  current  funds,  outside  of  our  endowment  fund,  which  is 
permanent,  to  helping  under-graduate  students  during  the  part  of  their 
college  term,  the  fund  to  be  known  as  "The  Students'  Loan  Fund,"  and 
a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Dodson  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
administer  it,  to  see  that  it  was  properly  safeguarded  and  eventually 
brought  back  to  be  used  by  others  from  year  to  year ;  but  owing  to 
impending  changes  in  college  affairs  it  was  decided  not  to  put  it  into 
force  at  present. 

THE     NEW     COLLEGE 

Probably  the  most  serious  matter  to  come  before  your  officers  has 
been  the  relation  between  the  alumni  and  the  impending  new  school  of 
which  Rush  Medical  College  is  to  be  the  nucleus.  While  the  change  is 
sure  to  come  and  is  no  doubt  the  inevitable  evolution  of  high  purpose, 
the  internal  adjustment  has  given  rise  to  much  concern  on  the  part  of 
your  officers  who  represent  you  in  their  council  meetings.  While  practi- 
cally all  feel  its  far  reaching  importance  to  the  advance  of  medicine  in 
the  West  and  in  the  world,  yet,  we  hope,  and  we  have  much  reason  for 
the  hope,  that  the  name  and  fame  of  Rush  will  endure  as  active  living 
forces  impelling  the  admiration  of  all  future  classes  as  they  have  received 
the  adoration  of  those  in  the  past.  We  shall  have  increased  opportunities 
for  usefulness  in  this  greater  field.     Let  us  watch  and  wait. 

REPORT     OF     THE     ANNUAL     MEETING 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Dr.  Rhodes. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  June,  1916,  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  secretary's  report  was  read  and  adopted.  It  will  appear  in  the 
Bulletin. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  next  read  and  adopted  with  commendation. 
It  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin. 

This  is  by  far  our  most  important  report  and  shows  the  very  favorable 
condition  of  our  finances. 

Dr.  Kenyon  moved  that  the  sum  of  $10  be  refunded  to  Miss  Maloney, 
assistant  to  the  treasurer,  for  money  paid  by  her  for  a  clerical  error. 
This  was  seconded  and  carried  and  the  treasurer  authorized  to  draw  a 
check  for  this  amount  to  reimburse  Miss  Maloney  to  this  extent. 
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Dr.  Kenyon  moved  that  $1,000  in  current  funds  be  invested  in  Liberty 
Bonds.     Moved  and  carried. 

The  necrologist's  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  Stoll  and  adopted.  It 
will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Fishbein  made  a  brief  oral  report  of  the  work  of  the  editor. 

Dr.  Ritter  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Alumni  Relations 
which  was  received  and  adopted. 

Dr.  McEwen  made  a  brief  oral  report  on  the  work  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee. 

The  Nominating  Committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  president. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  president, 
Oliver  S.  Ormsby,  '95,  Chicago ;  first  vice  president,  Herbert  A.  Robinson, 
'89,  Kenosha,  Wis. ;  second  vice  president,  James  L.  Wilson,  '12,  South 
Bend,  Ind. ;  third  vice  president,  Dudley  W.  Day,  '87,  Rockford,  111. ; 
necrologist,  John  J.  Stoll,  '85,  Chicago.  Directors  for  three  years,  Asher 
F.  Sippy,  '92,  Chicago;  William  E.  Duncan,  '81,  Chicago.  The  treasurer 
and  the  secretary  were  elected  last  year  to  hold  office  for  two  years. 
They  are  :  treasurer,  Elmer  L.  Kenyon,  '96,  Chicago ;  secretary,  Charles 
A.  Parker,  '91,  Chicago. 

No  new  business  coming  up  for  discussion  the  society  adjourned. 


MARRIAGES 


Perry  Gilbert  Lush,  M.D.,  '13,  Chicago,  married  to  Miss  Mayme 
Holpunch  of  Chicago,  May  9. 

Emanuel  Friend,  M.D.,  '90,  Chicago,  married  to  Miss  Magdalene 
Alexander  of  Chicago,  May  26. 

Elbert  Clark,  M.D.,  '16,  married  to  Miss  Helen  Johnson,  both  of 
Chicago,  July  11. 

Homer  McClelland  Carter,  M.D.,  '15,  married  to  Miss  Eleanor  H. 
Keller,  both  of  Madison,  Wis.,  July  16. 

Fred  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  '14,  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Louise  Bushee, 
both  of  Chicago,  recently. 

Milton  Edward  Rose,  M.D.,  '16,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  was 
married  to  Miss  Dorothy  J.  Shade  of  Decatur,  111.,  July  21. 

Robert  H.  Herbst,  M.D.,  '00,  Chicago,  was  married  to  Miss  Marion 
Mable  Steeves  of  Boston,  recently. 

Homer  Marlett  Mclntire,  M.D.,  '13,  Eveleth,  Minn.,  to  Miss  Eileen 
Matthews,  Ashland,  Wis.,  July  10. 

Edmund  Joseph  Burke,  M.D.,  '13,  was  married  to  Miss  Millie 
Christianson,  May  28,  both  of  Chicago. 

Frank  Raymond  Menne,  M.D.,  '15,  assistant  professor  of  pathology  in 
the  University  of  Oregon,  was  married  to  Miss  Aletha  Eleanor  Messigner, 
also  of  Portland,  May  30. 

Lieut.  Charles  Ray  Tompkins,  M.  R.  C,  U.  S.  Army,  '16,  Chicago,  was 
married  to  Miss  Jessie  McLean  of  Grafton,  N.  D.,  at  Chicago,  recently 
(Chicago  Tribune,  July  30,  1917). 

William  Amory  Taylor,  M.D.,  '16,  Chicago,  married  to  Miss  Zelia 
Cooper  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  at  Wheaton,  111.,  May  27,  1916.  Dr.  Taylor 
will  practice  in  Portage,  Wis. 
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THE     AFFILIATION     OF     RUSH     MEDICAL 

COLLEGE     WITH     THE     UNIVERSITY 

OF     CHICAGO— III 

A    HISTORICAL    SKETCH       ■ 

JOHN    M.    DODSON,    M.D. 
CHICAGO 

In  the  agreement  entered,  into  between  the  college  and  the 
university,  the  college  contracted  "to  adopt  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable  the  general  regulations  of  the  university."  It  was 
essential,  especially  in  view  of  the  expectation  that  the  affiliation 
might  lead  to  complete  union  of  the  two  institutions,  that  the 
methods  of  procedure  of  the  college  should  be  made  to  conform 
as  closely  as  possible  to  those  of  the  university,  although  this 
involved  some  radical  changes.  The  college  had  been  conducted 
since  its  foundation  along  the  lines  followed  by  all  of  the 
American  medical  colleges,  with  educational  methods  which  had 
changed  but  little  for  a  century.  In  less  than  a  quarter  century 
the  science  of  pedagogy  had  been  making  rapid  advances ;  indeed 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  newly  born,  since  the  creation  of  the 
science  of  experimental  psychology,  on  which  modern  pedagogic 
science  is  based.  Experimental  psychology  had  its  beginnings  in 
the  laboratory  established  by  Wundt,  in  Leipzig,  in  1876. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  indeed  for  Rush  Medical  College 
and  for  the  cause  of  medical  education  in  America  that  President 
Harper  came  into  intimate  touch  with  this  important  field  of 
education  at  this  opportune  time.  The  medical  colleges  of  the 
United  States  had  been  practically  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  primarily  practitioners  of  medicine,  discharging,  it  is 
true,  earnestly  and  faithfully  their  duties  as  teachers  of  medicine 
as  they  conceived  them.  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected, 
however,  that  these  busy  men  would  keep  abreast  of  the  develop- 
ments in  pedagogic  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  medical  schools  had  undergone  little  material 
change  for  a  century  or  more.  The  main  reliance  was  still  upon 
the  didactic  lecture  delivered  before  large  bodies  of  students,  and 
the  arena  clinic  conducted  in  a  large  amphitheater,  often  before 
an  audience  of  several  hundred — an  exercise  in  which  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  patient,  or  the  performance  of  an  operation  at  long 
range  from  the  student,  was  often  of  dubious  advantage.  The 
main  purpose  and  almost  the  sole  result  of  such  methods  was  the 
acquisition  of  information,  such  education  or  development  of  his 
faculties  as  the  student  received,  aside  from  the  cultivation  of 
his  memory,  was  obtained  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of,  the 
system.  The  students  were  on  the  lecture  room  benches  usually 
eight  or  nine  hours  of  each  week  day,  and  little  time  was  left  for 
reading  and  reflection.    The  course  was  a  rigid,  inflexible  one,  the 
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same  for  all  students,  having  no  regard  for  the  wide  differences 
in  the  qualifications  and  needs  of  the  individual  students. 
Of  the  newer  pedagogic  developments  President  Harper  was 
thoroughly  informed — a  masterly  teacher  and  administrator— and 
to  these  modern,  now  rational,  methods  of  teaching  he  had  made 
important  contributions — innovations  which  were  being  tried  out 
in  the  new  university. 

TRIAL     OF     NEWER     PEDAGOGIC     METHODS 

An  opportunity  was  afforded,  therefore,  to  test  the  applica- 
bility of  some  of  these  methods  to  medical  education.  Nothing 
was  more  important  or  more  needful  at  the  time  and  that  impor- 
tant need  still  continues  to  exist.  If  we  are  ever  to  discover  the 
most  effective  methods  of  teaching  medicine  and  of  conducting 
a  medical  school  it  must  be  by  the  method  of  actual,  thorough 
and  carefully  observed  trial  of  any  and  all  methods  which  seem 
to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  effectiveness.  The  most  important 
contribution  which  Rush  Medical  College  has  made  to  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine  has  been  the  trying  out  of  some  of  these 
methods. 

THE     CONTINUOUS     SESSION FOUR     QUARTER     PLAN 

What  seemed,  perhaps,  the  most  radical  change  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  continuous  session  or  four  quarter  arrangement  of 
the  college  year,  one  of  President  Harper's  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  educational  proceedure.  From  time  immemorial  the 
college  year  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  had  extended  over 
eight  and  one-half  or  nine  months,  divided  into  either  three  terms 
or  two  semesters,  the  three  to  four  summer  months  being  given 
over  to  a  long  vacation.  In  Rush,  as  in  other  medical  schools,  the 
annual  session  had  been  gradually  lengthened  from  four  to  eight 
months,  with,  in  the  earlier  years  when  the  regular  session  was 
shorter,  a  spring  term  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  weeks,  which 
was  optional.  One  medical  college  (eclectic)  had  conducted  for 
a  short  time  two  six  months  "sessions"  in  one  calendar  year,  but 
the  purpose  was  so  obviously  merely  to  shorten  the  required 
period  between  matriculation  and  graduation  that  it  lead  to  regu- 
lation by  the  several  state  boards  of  medical  examiners  which 
prohibited  the  practice.  Moreover,  a  number  of  universities  hac 
come  to  use  the  summer  or  vacation  months  for  special  courses 
for  teachers,  lasting  from  four  to  six  and  later  to  ten  weeks 
The  full  recognition,  however,  of  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes  of  the  United  States,  the  climate  of  the  sum 
mer  months  is  as  favorable  for  college  work  as  are  the  otheii 
seasons,  they  they  should  be  utilized  for  full-time  regular  study 
equivalent  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  other  quarters,  was  one  o 
the  features  introduced  in  the  founding  of  the  new  University  o 
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Chicago.  Would  the  medical  curriculum  lend  itself  to  this 
arrangement?  Could  courses  of  study  be  so  arranged  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  medical  practice  acts  in  the  several  states, 
and  making  its  possible  for  students  who  so  desired  to  utilize 
the  summer  quarter?  It  was  decided  to  make  the  annual  ses- 
sions, attendance  upon  four  of  which  were  required  for  gradu- 
ation, cover  nine  months  or  three  quarters,  with  the  proviso  to 
meet  the  state  board  regulations,  that  forty-five  months  must 
elapse  between  the  date  of  beginning  the  medical  course  and  the 
conferring  of  the  medical  degree.  Meeting  these  conditions, 
every  student,  under  the  quarter  system,  has  been  allowed  to 
attend  any  quarters  of  his  choice,  provided  he  secured  the  amount 
of  credit  specified  in  each  branch  of  study  and  completed  all 
required  courses.  The  quarter  system  was  made  much  more  flex- 
ible by  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  elective  system,  under 
which  the  students  is  allowed  a  certain  degree  of  choice  of  the 
courses  offered  in  each  department. 

The  quarter  system  demanded  an  entire  rearrangement  of  the 
schedule  of  lectures,  clinics  and  other  exercises,  it  being  a  funda- 
mental feature  of  the  plan  that  each  quarter's  work  was  to  be 
complete  in  itself,  the  student's  marks  for  each  quarter,  deter- 
mined in  part  by  his  daily  record  and  in  part  by  examination, 
being  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  No  examination  other 
than  the  quarterly  examinations  is  held,  excepting  that  for  gradu- 
ation. The  unit  of  work — a  daily  lecture  or  recitation  of  one 
hour  (of  laboratory,  practical  or  clinical  exercises,  two-hour 
periods)  five  days  each  week  for  a  quarter — is  designated  a 
major;  if  continuing  for  one  term  (one-half  a  quarter)  only, 
a  minor,  these  units  of  work  being  those  in  use  in  the  university 
curriculum. 

The  college  calendar,  arranged  by  quarters,  and  the  curricu- 
lum adapted  thereto,  first  appeared  in  the  Annual  Announce- 
ment (rechristened  "Circular  of  Information")  for  the  session 
of  1899-1900.  At  the  same  time,  in  line  with  the  university 
organization,  the  several  departments  were  created — twelve  in 
all — each  with  a  head  professor  appointed  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  who  was  responsible  to  the  board  for  the  work  of  his 
department. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  continuous  session,  on 
the  quarter  plan,  has  been  so  slow  of  adoption  by  other  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  many  and  decided  advantages  over  the  semester  plan  or 
the  single  session.  Its  adoption  by  other  schools  is  now  being 
urged  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  medical  curriculum  is  concerned,  the  experience 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  over  a  period  of  18  years,  has  demon- 
strated  its   entire  practicability  and  that   its   advantages   in   the 
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medical  college  are  quite  as  great  as  in  the  institution  for  genera! 
learning.  It  utilizes  a  valuable  plant,  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, often  representing  millions  of  dollars,  all  the  time,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  lie  idle  or  to  do  work  of  minor  importance ;  it 
makes  possible  a  more  effective  use  of  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment by  duplication  of  the  courses  offered ;  it  enables  members  of 
the  faculty,  by  working  four  quarters  a  year  for  two  or  three 
years  to  earn  a  vacation  period  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half, 
which  can  be  spent  to  much  greater  advantage  than  a  three  or 
four  months'  vacation  each  year ;  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  the 
students,  especially  those  who  must  earn  their  own  way  wholly 
or  in  part,  or  who  are  ill,  and  the  ambitious  student  can  be  doing 
full  residence  work  four  quarters  each  year  and  still  have  seven 
weeks  of  recreation. 

Rush  Medical  College  has  recently  placed  a  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  students  to  be  admitted  to  each  class  annually.  The  limit 
was  placed  at  the  very  maximum  number  that  can  be  given 
instruction  by  the  present  method  of  small  groups.  The  quarter 
system  makes  it  possible  to  instruct  one-third  more  students  each 
year  than  could  be  cared  for  if  the  summer  months  were  not 
utilized. 

REVISION     OF     THE     CURRICULUM     ON     A     RATIONAL     BASIS 

The  discussion  of  the  curriculum  in  connection  with  its  rear- 
rangement to  adapt  it  to  the  quarter  system  emphasized  a  fact 
already  recognized,  and  that  was  the  poorly  balanced  and  over- 
loaded character  of  the  course  of  study  required  for  graduation. 
There  was,  moreover,  an  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States.  In  some,  for 
example,  a  minor  subject,  like  orthopedic  surgery,  occupied 
almost  as  many  hours  as  general  medicine ;  in  all  schools  the 
course  of  study  required  of  the  student  seven  or  eight — in  some 
instances  as  many  as  nine  or  ten — hours  daily  in  class  room  and 
laboratory,  leaving  little  time  to  the  student  for  reading  and 
reflection.  This  situation  had  grown  out  of  the  method  then  in 
vogue  of  constructing  a  required  course  of  study.  Each  pro- 
fessor indicated  the  number  of  hours  which  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  "cover  the  ground'5  in  his  subject.  Naturally  the  resultant 
curriculum  was  dependent  mainly  on  the  relative  force  fulness, 
persuasiveness  and  persistence  of  the  several  teachers  rather 
than  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  subjects.  The 
limitations  of  the  student  in  time  and  capacity  were  all  but 
ignored.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  reconstruct  the  curriculum 
from  fundamental  considerations,  first,  as  to  the  average  student's 
capacity  for  work,  and  second,  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  several  branches  of  medicine. 
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It  was  agreed  (1)  that  the  average  student  could  work  to 
advantage  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  hours  per  day,  five  or 
five  and  a  half  days  weekly,  in  the  first  two  years,  six  days  in 
the  last  two  or  clinical  years;  (2)  that  for  each  scheduled  hour 
of  lecture  or  recitation  he  would  need  two  hours  for  preparation, 
for  each  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  clinical  work  one  hour  of 
preparation;  (3)  that  on  this  basis  he  should  spend  daily  not  to 
exceed  five  hours  in  the  class  room  during  the  first  two  years, 
six  hours  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  in  which  the  work  is 
mainly  clinical  and  practical. 

On  this  basis  the  amount  of  work  scheduled  for  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  was  three  majors  each  quarter  or  nine 
majors  per  year,  a  total  of  eighteen  majors  for  the  two  years 
(the  term  major  has  already  been  defined),  and  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  majors  for  the  last  two  years,  a  total  of  twenty-two 
majors. 

When  it  came  to  a  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  these 
required  majors  among  the  several  departments  it  was  interesting 
to  note  the  change  in  attitude  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  time  which  should  be 
allotted  to  their  branches.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  "cover  the  ground"  in  any  branch  of  medicine,  with 
its  enormous  and  ever  increasing  amount  of  information.  The 
task  of  each  department  was  to  plan  such  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  essential  fundamentals  as  might  be  compassed  in  the  num- 
ber of  majors  or  hours  allotted  to  it.  Approaching  the  matter 
from  this  new  viewpoint,  members  of  the  faculty  who  had  for 
(years  insisted  that  the  time  allotted  to  them  was  inadequate, 
saw  at  once  that  their  branches  were  strictly  limited  to  such 
portion  of  the  whole  number  of  majors  as  fairly  represented  the 
relative  importance  of  their  topics.  One  member,  it  is  recalled, 
who  had  urgently  asked  for  more  time  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment, now  asked  for  just  half  the  number  of  hours  to  which  the 
faculty  finally  decided  his  subject  to  be  entitled.  The  division 
of  time  finally  agreed  on,  at  a  faculty  meeting  held  Dec.  13,  1898, 
was  stated  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  next  cir- 
cular. These  were  revised  in  1900  and  have  since  been  continued 
without  substantial  change. 

This  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  attempt  to  construct 
a  medical  curriculum  on  the  basis  (and  that  is  the  only  logical 
basis)   of  the  student's  working  capacity. 

THE     ELECTIVE     SYSTEM 

At  the  same  time  a  small  beginning  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  giving  the  student  some  latitude  of  choice  in  the  selection  of 
his  work.  The  elective  system  in  education  was  introduced  in 
America  at  Harvard  University  by  President  Eliot  in  the  early 
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days  of  his  regime,  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  had  been 
adopted  by  most  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  although 
nowhere  else  was  such  unrestricted  freedom  of  choice  allowed 
the  student  as  at  Harvard.  It  had  not  been  adopted  by  any  of 
the  medical  schools.  Its  advantages  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
colleges  had  ^een  so  marked  and  the  results  so  satisfactory  that 
it  seemed  worth  trying  in  the  medical  school.  It  was  in  opera- 
tion in  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  to  a  much  restricted 
extent  in  the  first  two  years. 

The  Rush  faculty  decided  to  introduce  it  in  a  very  limited 
way  in  the  clinical  years  by  eliminating  a  few  shorter  courses  in 
the  special  branches  from  the  required  course  of  study,  making 
these  elective.  Two  years  later  a  larger  latitude  of  choice  by  the 
student  was  provided  for  and  an  elective  plan  instituted  which 
has  since  been  continued  with  little  change. 

The  elective  system  finds  its  raison  d'etre  in  certain  funda- 
mental facts  of  education:  (1)  The  basic  purpose  of  education 
is  the  training  of  the  faculties  of  the  student;  (2)  as  individuals 
differ  widely  in  the  relative  strength  of  their  mental  attributes, 
no  system  of  education  can  succeed  if  it  subjects  all  students  to 
the%same  methods,  the  same  teachers  and  the  same  curriculum, 
even  if  its  purpose  be  the  development  of  a  uniform  product; 
e.  g.,  the  cultured  gentleman,  and  a  fortiori  it  is  essential  to 
adjust  the  plan  to  the  individual  if  its  purpose  be  to  fit  its  students 
for  widely  different  vocations.  As  to  the  secondary  purpose  of 
education — the  imparting  of  information — the  mass  of  essential 
knowledge  that  a  man  in  any  calling  may  need  to  know  is  so 
enormous  and  the  fraction  of  that  amount  which  he  can  acquire 
in  the  school  and  college  period  of  his  life  is  so  small  that  it  is 
not,  after  all,  so  material  what  particular  group  of  facts  he  does 
accumulate,  barring  a  relatively  small  group  of  recognized  fun- 
damental principles.  Aside  from  these,  no  two  teachers  of  any 
branch  would  agree  as  to  a  body  of  facts  which  should  be 
imparted  to  all. 

Now  these  pedagogic  dicta  are  true  of  medical  education  as 
they  are  of  general  collegiate  education.  There  are,  however, 
conditions  which  limit  the  degree  of  latitude  which  can  be  per- 
mitted the  medical  student  in  his  choice  of  work.  He  must 
pursue  work  in  a  considerable  number  of  essential  branches,  both 
fundamental  and  clinical,  and  he  must  receive  a  large  part  of 
his  education  by  practical  work  in  laboratory  and  clinic  to  secure 
the  necessary  training  of  eye,  ear,  hand  and  brain. 

With  these  essential  limitations  in  mind  the  elective  plan  in 
Rush  was  outlined  so  as  to  require  a  definite  minimum  of  time 
in  each  of  the  essential  subjects,  and  a  larger  amount  of  work- 
in  practical  and  laboratory  courses.     There  has  never  been  any 
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thought  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  of  Rush  of  encouraging  or 
even  permitting  a  student  to  elect  his  work  so  as  to  prepare  him 
for  a  special  line  of  practice,  for  it  has  been  the  opinion  that  no 
physician  should  enter  on  the  practice  of  a  specialty  until  he  had 
secured  a  broad  all-round  education  in  medicine  and  supple- 
mented this  by  some  years  of  general" practice  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable experience  as  "an  intern  in  a  general  hospital.  The 
requirements  for  graduation,  therefore,  have  permitted  a  free 
choice  of  subjects  to  the  extent  of  only  two  majors  of  the 
eighteen  required  in  the  fundamental  branches  of  medicine,  and 
a  like  number  in  the  twenty-two  majors  in  the  clinical  subjects. 
The  purpose  of  this  has  been  to  enable  the  student  to  pursue 
more  intensively  and  extensively  some  subject  in  which  he  was 
ke'enly  interested,  especially,  when  possible,  research  work, 
because  such  work  is  of  supreme  value  as  a  pedagogic  method. 
Moreover,  the  very  act  of  choosing  by  the  student  himself  is  an 
educational  device  of  no  mean  value.  The  main  avenues  of 
choice,  however,  in  such  a  plan  is  not  the  choice  of  subject 
matter,  but  the  choice  of  teacher  and  of  method  under  which  a 
particular  topic  shall  be  pursued.  It  is  here  that  the  method 
finds  its  chief  advantages.  The  stimulus  to  earnest  and  effective 
work  by  the  instructor,  when  he  finds  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents registering  for  his  course  is  diminishing,  quarter  by 
quarter,  because  his  work  is  not  satisfactory,  or  increasing 
because  his  work  is  highly  regarded  by  the  students,  is  of  incal- 
culable value.  The  attitude  of  the  student  toward  a  course  of 
study  which  he  is  taking  of  his  own  free  will  under  an  instructor 
of  his  choice  is  totally  different  from  that  which  he  entertains 
toward  a  course  in  a  rigid  curriculum  which  he  is  compelled  to 
take,  willy-nilly.  He  enters  on  and  pursues  it  with  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm  which  is  a  real  educational  force.  When  stu- 
dents will  stand  in  line  on  a  chilly  winter  night  from  shortly 
after  midnight  till  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  secure  the  privilege 
of  an  early  choice  of  courses  offered  (such  an  incident  happened 
in  Rush  Medical  College  a  few  years  ago),  it  is  an  event  of  deep 
significance.  The  courses  most  in  demand  were  by  no  means 
so-called  "snap"  courses,  but  some  of  the  most  difficult  in  the 
:urriculum,  offered  by  some  of  the  most  exacting  instructors, 
ind  this  has  been  uniformly  the  case  since  the  institution  of  the 
elective  plan.  It  has  not  been  possible,  because  of  limitation  in 
mmber  of  teachers  and  in  endowment,  to  provide  for  the  full 
neasure  of  freedom  of  choice  which  would  have  been  desirable 
md  would  have  afforded  the  most  complete  test  of  the  elective 
dea.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  departments  to  so 
iock  up"  the  courses  of  study  by  prerequisites  and  detailed 
specification  of  required  courses  that  the  freedom  of  selection  by 
he   student   has   been   much   curtailed.      But    even    with   these 
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restrictions  the  plan  has  been  a  conspicuous  success,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  writer  the  most  potent  factor  in  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction,  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  done  by  the 
student,  and  in  elevating  the  standard  of  the  students  graduated 
from  Rush  Medical  College  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

THE     ADMISSION     OF     WOMEN     STUDENTS 

The  University  of  Chicago  had  been  from  its  foundation 
coeducational.  To  bring  the  college  into  line  with  university 
practice,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  admit  women.  The  col- 
lege had  been  conducted  solely  for  men,  as  were  all  the  leading 
medical  schools  of  that  day,  excepting  a  few  which  were  exclu- 
sively for  women.  The  prejudice  against  coeducation  was  even 
more  pronounced  among  the  faculties  and  students  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  than  in  the  institutions  for  general  learning.  It  was 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  woman  students 
would  be  attended  by  some  manifestations  of  displeasure  and 
dissatisfaction.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred  when  woman 
students  first  appeared  on  the  benches  in  the  session  of  1901- 
1902.  So  far  as  could  be  observed  the  demeanor  of  the  male 
students  was  no  more  altered  than  it  would  have  been  had  an 
equal  number  of  men  been  added  to  the  student  body,  nor  have 
the  subsequent  years  been  attended  by  any  unpleasant  incident 
growing  out  of  the  association  of  men  and  women  in  class  room 
laboratory  or  clinic.  It  should  be  said  that  the  college  has  beer 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  type  of  women  who  have  soughl 
and  gained  admission.  Sixty-eight  women  have  been  graduatec 
in  the  years  1903  to  1917  inclusive,  and  their  subsequent  recorc 
has  reflected  nothing  but  honor  on  themselves  and  on  their  alnic 
mater. 

{To  Be   Continued) 
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THE    NECROLOGIST'S    REPORT 

John    J.    Stoll,    M.D. 


When  you  talk  of  the  unrecognized  heroism  of  our  daily  life,  remem- 
ber that  there  are  more  deeds  of  kindness  and  more  acts  of  charity 
performed  by  medical  men — acts  which  go  unheralded  and  unrewarded— 
than  by  any  other  class  of  men.  As  a  factor  in  this  maelstrom  of  human 
progress  we  are  taken  for  granted  simply  because  we  do  not  make 
ourselves  conspicuous.  It  would  be  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction 
if  our  Bulletin  were  made  a  place  of  record  of  the  lives  of  our  members. 

This  year  our  ranks  were  lessened  by  the  deaths  of  72  Rush  alumni. 

1913 

Ralph  Kenneth  Mitchell  died  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  29,  1916, 
aged  27. 

1911 

Roy  Herbert  Nichol  died  of  pneumonia  Oct.  7,  1916,  at  New  York. 
Member  Staff  Kings  County  Hospital. 

1909 

Robest  Stevenson  Denney  died  at  Aurora,  111.,  Feb.  12,  1917,  aged  33. 
Fellow  American  Medical  Association. 

1905 

Oscar  Percy  Johnstone  died  at  Reno,  Nev.,  Oct.  9,  1916;  aged  45; 
arteriosclerosis;  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  pathology,  University  of  Colorado;  director  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  University  of  Nevada;  at  one  time  member  State  Board  of 
Health  and  president  Warloe  County  Medical  Society. 

1901 

John  L.  Crow  died  at  Chicago  Sept.  11.  1916;  carcinoma  pancreas; 
iged  53. 

Edward  Darrow  died  at  Aurora,  Minn.,  Nov.  12,  1916;  aged  42;  myo- 
:arditis ;  three  terms  mayor  of  Aurora;  local  surgeon,  Duluth  and  Iron 
VIountain  Railway ;  deputy  coroner  St.  Louis  County ;  proprietor  Darrow 
Hospital. 

1895 

George  Albert  Steele  died  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Jan.  10,  1917; 
iged  44;  tuberculosis;  formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association; 
ocal  surgeon  Great  Northern  System  at  Havana,  N.  D. 

1896 
Benjamin   Franklin   Strong   died   at   Chautauqua,   Kan.,   Feb.   5,    1917; 
iged  55;  nephritis;  formerly  member  Kansas  Medical   Society  and  four 
fears  county  physician  of  Elk  County,  Kansas. 

1894 
Richard    Edward    Cavanaugh    died    in    Duluth,   Minn.,    Dec.   24,    1916; 
iged  48;  heart  disease. 
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1891 

George  K.  Herman  died  at  Chicago  Sept.  12,  1916;  aged  62;  heart 
disease. 

James  Charles  Crowell  died  at  Paw  Paw,  111.,  Nov.  17,  1916;  aged  58; 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

William  C.  Whitney  died  at  Eldora,  Iowa,  Jan.  5,  1917;  aged  61; 
Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  surgeon  Iowa  State  Industrial 
School,  Boys'  Department,  and  assistant  superintendent;  at  one  time 
superintendent  Davenport  Orphans'  Home ;  deputy  sheriff  Hardin  County. 

1893 

James  Alfred  Andrews,  Kearney,  Neb.,  died  April  28,  1917;  aged  57; 
formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association ;  member  Nebraska 
Legislature  1901. 

1890 

William  Gutch  Haning  died  Aug.  8,  1916,  after  a  gallstone  operation; 
aged  52  years ;   formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association. 

George  Wilbur  Crawhall  died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Jan.  8,  1917;  aged  54; 
myocarditis;  formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  member 
Washington  State  Medical   Society. 

Nathan  Nervis  Elliott  Wood  died  at  Chicago. 

1889 

James  W.  Fitzmaurice  died  at  Chicago,  Dec.  29,  1916;  aged  56: 
uremia ;  formerly  member  Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 

Chester  Arthur  Winn  died  in  Cuba,  Mo.,  Feb.  21,  1917;  practitioner 
of  Alton,  111. 

1888 

Norman  Chance  Webb  died  at  his  home,  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  July  2, 
1916;  aged  57. 

Henry  Jonathan  Dearborn  died  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  Oct.  29, 
1916,  at  Mount  Sterling,  111.;  aged  50;  formerly  member  Illinois  State 
Medical  Association;  for  two  terms  coroner  of  Brown  County. 

Frank  Hanson  died  at  Joliet,  111.;  aged  51;  pneumonia. 

1886 

Frederick  David  Bentley  died  at  Portage,  Wis.,  Dec.  23,  1916;  aged  52; 
Fellow  American  Medical  Association ;  assistant  superintendent  Cook 
County  Insane  Hospital,  Dunning,  1889  to  1890;  several  terms  health 
officer  at  Portage ;  local  surgeon  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Sys- 
tem ;  built  first  hospital  at  Portage. 

William  Russell  Alison  died  in  Peoria,  111.,  Jan.  12,  1917;  aged  53; 
angina  pectoris ;  Fellow  American  Medical  Association ;  several  years 
secretary  and  once  president  Peoria  City  Medical  Society;  ten  years 
health  commissioner  and  once  alderman ;  for  5  years  secretary  and  at 
time  of  death  president  of  Proctor  Hospital  Medical  Staff. 

Charles  Keefers  Bruner  died  at  Greenfield,  Ind.,  May  6;  heart  disease; 
aged  59;  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  once  president  Hancock 
County  Medical  Society ;  for  several  years  local  surgeon  Pennsylvania 
System  and  the  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  and  Eastern  Traction  Company. 
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1887 

John  H.  Cooke  died  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Jan.  14,  1917;  aged  63; 
cardiorenal   disease;   Fellow  American   Medical   Association. 

1885 

Edward  Boicourt  Trovillion  died  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  23,  1916; 
aged  55 ;  tumor  in  head  of  pancreas  and  cirrhosis  liver ;  Fellow  American 
Medical  Association;  president  Boulder  County  Medical  Society,  1912; 
professor  of  anatomy,  University  of  Colorado ;  health  officer  of  Boulder 
County  five  years. 

1883 

Warren  Carey  died  at  La  Grange,  111.,  June  5,  1916. 

Francis  Adam.  P.  Lieber  died  at  Chicago  Nov.  24,  1916;  aged  75; 
chronic  nephritis;  v?teran  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Franco-German  wars; 
once  health  commissioner  Lake  View. 

James  Strong  Billingsley,  Belleville,  Kan.,  Jan.  26,  1917;  aged  59; 
endocarditis ;  died  at  Stormont  Hospital,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  member  Kansas 
Medical  Society ;  local  surgeon  Rock  Island  System ;  secretary  Republic 
County  Board  of  Health. 

1882 

Thomas  Fitzgibbon  died  at  St.  Francis,  Wis.,  Sept.  17,  1916;  aged  62; 
Fellow  American  Medical  Association ;  formerly  professor  of  gynecology, 
Milwaukee  Medical  College. 

Charles  R.  Sheetz  died  Sept  7,  1916,  at  Algona,  Iowa ;  aged  65. 

William  Daniel  Turville  died  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Oct.  15,  1916;  aged  63; 
:erebral  hemorrhage. 

1881 

Carlton  L.  Shepard  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Red 
Willow,  May  24,  1916;  Omaha. 

Henry  W.  Agden  died  at  Evanston,  111.,  Feb.  17,  1917;  aged  73;  for- 
nerly  practiced  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. ;  veteran  Civil  War. 

1880 

William  T.  Green  died  Jan.  23,  1917,  from  pneumonia;  practiced  at 
Albion,  Ind. ;  was  state,  senator  and  member  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society. 

William  John  Neill  died  of  arteriosclerosis  in  Chicago,  April  18,  1917; 
aged  66. 

1879     • 

Robert  Wesley  Baker  died  at  his  home,  Peoria,  111.,  from  heart  dis- 
ease, July  17,  1916;  aged  67  years;  Fellow  American  Medical  Association; 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  local  board  of  education. 

Bernard  Charles  Gudden  died  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Sept.  14,  1916;  aged 
59  years ;  Fellow  American  Medical  Association ;  local  surgeon  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway ;  attending  surgeon  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

James  Plaster  English  died  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Nov.  26,  1916;  aged 
62;  cerebral  hemorrhage;  formerly  member  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society ;  consulting  surgeon  Union  Hospital. 
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Ora  Owen  Lawyer  died  at  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D.,  March  1,  1917;  aged  60; 
formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association. 

John  Benjamin  Murphy,  M.D.,  Chicago;  aged  58;  died  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich.,  Aug.  11,  1916,  from  aortitis.  Extensive  obituary  notices 
have  appeared  in  numerous  publications.  He  was  a  distinguished  alum-! 
nus  of  Rush  Medical  College.  .1 

1878 

Alfred  Cleveland  Cotton  died  of  heart  disease  July  12,  1916;  aged  69 
years ;  served  as  a  drummer  boy  during  the  Civil  War ;  professor  of 
Pediatrics  in  Rush  Medical  College ;  attending  physician  to  the  children's 
department  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  consulting  physician  to  Central 
Free  Dispensary  and  Jackson  Park  Sanitarium.  He  had  been  president 
of  Illinois  Medical  Society,  Chicago  Medical  Society,  American  Pediatric 
Society,  Chicago  Pediatric  Society  and  Chicago  'Medical  Examiners 
Society ;  medical  referee  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America ; 
author  of  text  books  on  Diseases  of  Children,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  of  the  Developing  Period,  and  Care  of  Infants ;  Fellow  American 
Medical  Association. 

Gilbert  LaFayette  Pritchett  died  at  Fairbury,  Neb.,  July  28,  1916; 
aged  67  years ;  formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association ;  member 
Association  Military  Surgeons  U.  S.  and  International  Association  of 
Railway  Surgeons;  major  and  surgeon  Nebraska  National  Guard,  and 
brigade  surgeon  in  Sioux  Indian  War,  1890-1891 ;  local  surgeon  Rock 
Island  Railway   System. 

Ernie  Cassandra  Thayer. 

William  Dean  Wilson  died  at  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  from  heart 
disease;  aged  60;  member  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  and  at  one 
time  mayor  of  Mount  Clemens. 

1877 

Ryan  T.  Van  Pelt  died  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  30,  1916;  aged  63; 
practitioner  at  Anita,  Iowa ;  carcinoma  of  the  bladder. 

Charles  E.  Caldwell  died  in  Chicago  Jan.  5,  1917 ;  aged  65 ;  pneumonia.. 

Dexter  Boylston  Farnsworth  died  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  23,  1917  ; 
aged  67;  formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  member 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association;  specialist  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat. 

1876 

William  Henry  Conibear  died  at  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Oct.  25,  1916;  carci- 
noma of  the  liver;  aged  72;  member  Illinois  Medical  Society;  many  yearji 
at  Morton,  111.  i 

1874  -       I 

David  William  Edgar  died  suddenly  from  heart  disease  at  Ames,; 
Iowa;  aged  69  years;  formerly  member  of  Iowa  State  Medical  Association. ) 

Clarius  Confucius  Birney  died  during  1915. 

William  Thomas  Adams  died  of  chronic  intestinal  nephritis,  April  25,  '■ 
1917,  at  Elgin,  Minn.;  aged  67;  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;, 
secretary  of  Southern  Minnesota  Medical  Society  since  its  foundation. 
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1875 

Harvey  Lindsey  Harris  died  at  Bellflower,  111.,  Feb.  2,  1917;  aged  70; 
carcinoma  of  stomach. 

John  W.  Spear  died  at  Mason  City,  111.,  May  5,  1917;  aged  68;  Fellow 
American  Medical  Association ;  many  years  local  surgeon  Illinois  Central 
Railway. 

1873 

Nathan  Allen  Loofbourow  died  at  his  home  in  Monroe,  Wis. ;  aged  67 ; 
Fellow  American  Medical  Association ;  for  many  years  practitioner  and 
druggist;  head  of  Loofbourow  Hospital. 

1872 

Spencer  Joseph  Way  died  at  his  home,  Kankakee,  111.,  July  30,  1916 ; 
aged  65;  member  Illinois  Medical  Society. 

1870 

Oliver  C.  Ormsby  died  at  Rexburg,  Idaho,  Oct.  26,  1916,  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage ;  formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association ;  served 
during  Indian  campaign;  city  physician  of  Rexburg;  county  physician 
Madison  County;  many  years  druggist  and  practitioner  in  Utah. 

Benjamin  F.  Farley  died  at  York,  Neb.,  Jan.  17,  1917;  aged  73;  pneu- 
monia; formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  once  vice  presi- 
dent Nebraska  State  Medical  Society;  veteran  Civil  War. 

Preston  G.  Stebbins. 

James  W.  Reader. 

Cyril  P.  Brown  died  of  pneumonia  at  Spring  Lake,  Mich.,  May  4,  1917; 
aged  72;  formerly  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  member  Mich- 
ig  in  State  Medical  Society;  veteran  Civil  War. 

1869 

Hugh  E.  Lindsay  died  July  31,  1916,  at  Whitewater,  Wis.;  aged  75 
years ;   formerly  member   State   Medical    Society   of  Wisconsin. 

Harley  G.  Ristine  died  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Jan.  30,  1917;  aged  78; 
Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  local  surgeon  Illinois  Central  and 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  railways ;  veteran  Civil  War. 

Michael  J.  Donnelly  died  at  Summithill,  Pa.,  March  13,  1917;  aged  78. 

Vincent  H.  Rose. 

"-  <-'_;  1867 

Nelson  N.  Sweetland  died  at  Newark,  111.,  Nov.  21,  1916;  aged  73; 
veteran  Civil  War. 

Leonard  W.  Estabrook  died  in  Springport,  Ind.,  Jan.  8,  1917;  aged  82. 

John  C.  Tatman  died  at  Oak  Creek,  Calif. ;  aged  73. 

Albert  Morrall  died  March  4,   1917 ;   aged  87 ;  practiced  in  Wamego, 
Kan.;  officer  in  Confederate  service,  Civil  War;  local  assistant  surgeon 
Union  Pacific  System. 
(  1868 

James  R.  Barnett  died  at  Neenah,  Wis.,  Jan.  30,  1917;  aged  74;  senile 
t'ebility;  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  at  one  time  president 
Wisconsin  State  Medical   Society;  four  years  member  state  legislature; 
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Civil  War  veteran;  supreme  medical  examiner  Equitable  Fraternal! 
Union. 

Frederick  Walter  Coffin  died  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  Feb.  27,  1917  J 
aged  71 ;  angina  pectoris. 

John  Cassidy  died  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  5,  1917;  aged  79. 


Edward  E.  Berry  died  at  Plattville,  Wis.,  Aug.  9,  1916;  aged  87;  surf 


1866 

ville, 
geon  Thirty-Third  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry  during  Civil  War. 

1865 

John  Becker  died  in  Chicago  Dec.  29,  1916;  aged  87;  tuberculosis. 

Henry  T.  Godfrey  died  at  Omaha  April  22,  1917;  aged  71;  formerly 
Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  member  Nebraska  State  Medical 
Society;  until  1911  he  practiced  at  Galena,  111.,  where  he  was  one  of  th^ 
founders  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  district  surgeon  Northwestern  Railway 
System ;  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  assistant  surgeon  to  the  One  Hun  - 
dred  Fifty-Sixth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  ; 

1863 

J 
Pitt  Yandell  McCoy  died  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  Jan.  14,  1917;  aged  75;; 
heart  disease;  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  formerly  professor 
of  surgery,  Evansville  Medical  College;  president  of  staff  of  St.  Mark's 
Hospital;  35  years  division  surgeon  Louisville  and  Nashville  System. 

I 

1858 

Charles  Norman  Ellinwood  died  at  San  Francisco  Jan.  4,  1917;  agfed 
80;  senile  debility;  Fellow  American  Medical  Association;  surgeon  Si^n 
Francisco  City  and  County  Hospital;  president  and  professor  of  phys  i- 
ology  and  clinical  surgery,  Cooper  Medical  College ;  surgeon  Seventy- 
Fourth  Illinois  Infantry  and  U.  S.  volunteer  surgeon  major  during  Civt il 
War;  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  service;  organizer  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service ;  member  Board  of  Regents  of  University  of  California. 

Owen  Wright. 

1851- 

Edmund  T.  Spotswood  died  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  1917;  age 
90  years  ;  surgeon  Seventy-First  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry  during  CivL 
War;  member  of  legislature,  1858;  senile  debility. 

1849 


Ambrose  Jones  died  at  Delton,  Wis.,  Jan.  11,  1917;  aged  96.    He  was 
pioneer  in  telegraphy  and  sent  the  first  message  between  Milwaukee  am, 
Chicago  on  Jan.  15,  1848.     Assistant  surgeon  Fifth  Wisconsin  Voluntee 
Infantry  during  Civil  War. 
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Eighty-two  members  of  the  class  of  '97  were  present  at  its 
banquet,  June  12.  McEwen  presided.  The  Necrology  report 
was  given  by  Strauss,  as  Lesan  could  not  be  present.  Clayton 
scored  a  hit  as  quiz-master  in  Anatomy  and  was  able  to  elicit 
prompt  and  suspiciously  extended  answers  from  a  large  number 
of  the  class,  including  Alguire,  Maley,  Toles,  Luckey,  Wheeler, 
Scheldrup,  Meachem,  Scott,  McEwen,  Charles  Parkes,  Ellis,  Price 
and  Reinhardt.  Butzow,  fresh  from  Mexico,  voiced  his  opinion 
of  that  country  and  its  people,  and  Kreuser,  full  of  war  enthusi- 
asm, gave  a  rousing  patriotic  speech.  Nearly  every  spe.aker 
expressed  his  patriotism  in  some  form  to  an  audience  that  was 
keenly  responsive  to  the  theme. 

In  order  to  continue  the  class  organization  a  nominating  com- 
mittee composed  of  Scott,  Marten  and  Murphy  was  appointed, 
which  reported  in  the  names  of  Tom  Crowder  and  Charles  Parkes 
for  President  and  Secretary,  respectively.  These  were  promptly 
and  unanimously  elected,  each  responding  to  the  popular  call  in 
a  neat  speech  of  acceptance. 

It  was  conceded  by  all  that  the  occasion  was  a  great  success, 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  35.6  per  cent,  of  the  living  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  in  attendance,  the  program  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  a  splendid  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  prevailed,  and 
a  deep  spirit  of  patriotism  was  constantly  in  evidence.  An  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  was 
expressed  in  a  rousing  vote  of  thanks  by  the  members. 

A  flash-light  picture  of  the  gathering  was  taken,  whicl]  is 
reproduced  elsewhere.  Copies  of  this  can  be  arranged  for  by 
communicating  with  the  photographers. 
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BANQUET   PICTURE    (inside 
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1- 

-G.    A.    Longbrake 

28 — S.  A.   Cummings 

55- 

— C.    L.    Brimi 

2- 

-J.    B.    Ellis 

29 — S.   A.   Friedberg 

56- 

-E.    Randall 

3- 

-J.    P.    Stoye 

30— Hugo    C.    Reich 

57- 

-John    Meachem 

4- 

-A.   P.    Webb 

31— L.   W.   Toles 

58- 

-Theo.    Drozdowitz 

5- 

-W.    H.    Folsom 

32— G.    E.    Cook 

59- 

— F.    L.    Strauss 

6- 

— F.    A.    Seeman 

33— B.  J.  Wadey 

60- 

-H.    C.   W.    Gresens 

7- 

-L.    A.    Brustad 

34 — C.    M.    Proctor 

61- 

-A.    E.    Price 

8- 

-H.  A.  Patterson 

35— M.   U.   Chesire 

62- 

— O.  L.   Hanson 

9- 

-W.    W.    Meloy 

36 — W.    Francis    Jacobs 

63- 

-H.    Klein 

V        10- 

-Wm.    H.    Maley 

37 — T.    C.    Gorman 

64- 

-Geo.    H.    Miller 

11- 

-E.    A.    Riley 

38 — E.    B.    Isgreen 

65- 

-J.   T.  Trumbauer 

12- 

-T.   T.    Speck 

39 — T.    A.    Kreuser 

66- 

-E.    P.    Cox 

13- 

-A.    M.    Wheeler 

40— N.    M.    Otis 

67- 

—J.  E.   Luckey 

14- 

-N.    H.    Scheldrup 

41— Wm.  B.  Whitaker 

71- 

-L.    F.    Schmauss 

15- 

-C.    F.    Clayton 

42— W.    W.    Gregory 

72- 

-F.   W.  Wood 

I        16- 

-N.    M.    Whitehill 

43— G.    H.    Fellman 

73- 

-A.  J.   Zook 

i         17~ 

-Not   a   class  member         44 — John    Marten 

74- 

-L.   W.    Matthei 

1         18- 

-A.    E.    Smolt 

45— F.    H.    Rollins 

75- 

-A.    J.    Moe 

19- 

-E.    L.    McEwen 

46 — D.    T.    Jones 

76- 

-Alden    Alguire 

20- 

-R.    G.    Scott 

47— T.    R.    Crowder 

77- 

— F.    J.    Sullivan 

21- 

-Chas.    H.    Parkes 

48— F.    S.    Skinner 

78- 

-Ed.    S.    Murphy 

22- 

-A.    E.    Rector 

49— F.    S.    Crocker 

79- 

-G.    M.    Billmeyer 

C        23- 

—A.    E.    Rogers 

50— S.    G.    Peterson 

80- 

-F.    F.    Fisk 

i        24- 

25- 

-P.    P.    French 

51— T.    T.    Phillips 

81- 

-Chas.    Faber 

-Robert    S.    Carroll 

52— T.    E.    Butzow 

82- 

-B.    H.    Schmidt 

26- 

-R.   T.  Bedford 

53— T.  W.  Lehan 

83- 

-Frank    Baldwin 

27- 

—J.    R.    Crowder 

54— H.    H.    Vaupell 
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DR.  J.  F.  PERCY'S 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Improved    Electric   Cautery   Outfit 

No.  2 

With  Improved  Rheostat  for  Inoperable  Carcinoma 
and  General  Cautery  Work 
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(^UTFIT  consists  of  one  large  cautery  handle,  one 
small  cautery  handle,  eight  assorted  tips  and 
improved  rheostat  with  series  tap  for  controlling 
heat.  Tips  A,  C,  D,  E  and  F  fit  large  handle;  B,  G 
and  H  fit  small  handle. 

Outfit  complete  as  illustrated $30.00 

Complete  illustrated  descriptive  circular  of  instruments  and 
appliances  for  applying  neat,  both  to  inhibit  and  destroy  inoper- 
able carcinoma  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Percy,    sent   postpaid   on   request. 

*Se  Sure  and  Specify  Outfit  No*  2  When  Ordering 

SHARP   &  SMITH 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of  High  Grade 
Surgical  Instruments  and  Hospital  Supplies 

J55-J57  N.  Michigan  Blvd.        CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Two  Doors  North  of  Randolph  Street) 
ESTABLISHED  1844  INCORPORATED  J  904 
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RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

In  Affiliation  with  the 

UNIVERSITY  Of  CHICAGO 

CURRICULUM — The  fundamental  branches  (Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Bacteriology,  etc.)  are  taught  in  the  Departments  of  Science  at 
the  Hull  Biological  Laboratories,  University  of  Chicago.  The 
courses  of  two  (or  three)  clinical  years  are  given  in  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  and  in  the  Presbyterian,  the  Cook  County,  the  Chil- 
dren's Memorial,  the  Hospital  for  Destitute  Crippled  Children, 
and  other   Hospitals. 

FIFTH  YEAR — For  students  entering  the  Medical  Course  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  quarter,  1914,  or  thereafter,  a  fifth  year  will  be  required  for 
graduation.  The  work  of  this  fifth  year  will  consist  of:  (A)  An  internship 
in  a  hospital  approved  by  the  faculty  and  taken  under  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  faculty.  (B)  Advanced  work  as  a  Fellow  or  Research  Student  in 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  College  with  the  presentation  of  a  thesis 
embodying  original   work. 

AUTUMN  QUARTER  (Begins  Oct..  1,  1917)  —  The  college  year  is  divided 
into    four   quarters,   three   of   which    constitute   an   annual    session. 

ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  —  A  considerable  freedom  of  choice  of  courses  and 
instructors  is  open  to  the  student.  This  is  not  designed,  however,  to 
encourage  the  student  to  fit  himself  for  any  special  line  of  practice,  but 
for  its  pedagogic  advantage. 

GRADUATE  COURSES — Advanced  and  research  courses  are  offered  in  all 
departments.  Students  by  attending  summer  quarters  and  prolonging  their 
residence  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  advanced  work  may  secure  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  S.M.  or  Ph.D.  from  the  University.  A  schedule  of  certain 
special  courses  for  practitioners  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

PRIZE  SCHOLARSHIP—  Six  prize  scholarships— three  in  the  first  two  years 
and  three  in  the  last  two  (clinical)  years — are  awarded  to  college  graduates 
for   theses    embodying  original    research. 

LIMITED  CLASSES— By  a  recent  vote  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  Rush 
Medical  College  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  courses  is  to  be 
limited  to  120  students  in  each  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  No  appli- 
cations will  be  received  after  Sept.  1.  Students  will  be  accepted  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  application.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  faculty  to  restrict 
the  students  in  the  clinical  courses  to  the  number  that  can  be  adequately 
instructed   by  the   modern   pedagogic   methods   which   have   been    instituted. 


CALENDAR  OF  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

19    17 


-Autumn 


Quarter 

Term, 


Oct.      1,     Monday 

begins. 
Nov.      10,      Saturday. — Second 

Autumn    Quarter,    begins. 
Nov.    29,    Thursday.    —    Thanksgivin 

Day:    a    holiday. 


Dec.  20,  21,  22,  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday. — Quarterly  Examina- 
tions. 

Dec.  22,  Saturday. — Autumn  Quarter 
ends. 

Dec.   23-Jan,    1. — Quarterly   Recess. 


TUITION,  $60. OO  per  quarter- no  laboratory  fees 

Complete  and  detailed  information  may  be  secured  by  addressing 

RUSH    MEDICAL    COLLEGE,    CHICAGO,    ILL, 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
J  

RUSH  IN  THE  SERVICE 
As  might  well  be  expected,  the  number  of  Rush  men  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army  is  legion,  and 
when  the  accounting  is  made  it  will  be  found  that  they  have 
answered  our  country's  call  enthusiastically,  altruistically  and 
wholeheartedly.  Especially  noteworthy,  of  course,  is  Base  Hos- 
pital Unit  13,  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  It  is  directed  by 
Major  Dean  D.  Lewis,  M.  R.  C,  of  the  department  of  surgery, 
and  its  staff  contains  many  names  which  will  be  familiar  to  Rush 
men.  It  includes:  Major  Dean  D.  Lewis,  director;  Major  D.  B. 
Phemister,  surgery;  Captains  V.  C.  David,  A.  H.  Montgomery. 
Warren  P.  Sights,  surgery ;  R.  C.  Brown,  Lewis  G.  Pollock  and 
Homer  H.  Nicholl,  medical ;  Arthur  R.  Metz,  roentgen  ray ;  Basil 
C.  H.  Harvey,  registrar;  Edward  N.  Ware,  chaplain;  and  Lieu- 
tenants Angus  L.  Cameron,  Andy  M.  Carr,  McWicken  Hanchett, 
Wilmer  Dr  McGrath,  E.  M.  Miller,  William  T.  Robison  and 
William  A.  Taylor,  surgical,  and  Donald  T.  Abbott,  L.  C.  Gate- 
wood,  W.  E.  Gatewood  and  G.  O.  Solem,  medical 


THE     NAME     OF     THE     NEW     SCHOOL 

The  trustees  have  had  the  question  of  the  name  of  the  new 
medical  school  presented  to  them,  and  the  final  decision  is  yet 
to  be  made.  Our  president,  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Ormsby,  ha?  given 
much  of  his  valuable  time  to  present  the  case  of  the  Alumni. 
Data  has  been  collected  as  to  the  action  taken  by  other  schools 
following  mergers,  and  the  numerous  letters  of  our  Alumni  were 
presented  also  for  the  consideration  of  the  combined  boards  of 
trustees.  The  final  meeting  takes  place  January  8.  Following 
the  decision,  our  directors  will  meet  to  consider  the  future  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 
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THE     AFFILIATION     OF     RUSH     MEDICAL     COLLEGE     AND 
THE     UNIVERSITY     OF     CHICAGO 

A  Historical   Sketch 

PART     IV 
THE    FIRST   PUBLIC    APPEARANCE 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Rush  Medical  College  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  is  deserving  of  record.  In  the 
autumn  of  1898  the  President  of  the  United  States,  William 
McKinley,  made  a  tour  of  some  of  the  western  cities.  President 
Harper  arranged  for  a  special  convocation  to  confer  upon  the 
president  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  the  convocation  to  be  preceded  by 
a  parade  of  the  faculty  and  students,  and  a  reception.  The 
faculty  and  students  of  Rush  were  invited  to  participate  in  these 
exercises.  Assembling  at  the  Midway  Station  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  arrayed  in  cap  and  gown  and  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  music,  the  faculty  marched  down  the  Midway  promptly 
at  the  hour  appointed.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  clerk  was  not 
kind.  Jupiter  Pluvius  was  enjoying  a  busy  day,  and  the  parade 
along  the  Midway  was  accomplished  in  a  downpour  of  rain. 
Nothing  daunted  this  enthusiastic  body  of  some  800  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty ;  a  few  with  umbrellas,  most  without, 
continued  their  march  to  the  University  with  the  band  playing 
and  flags  flying.  The  two  presidents  were  at  luncheon  as  the 
Rush  contingent  came  into  view.  It  had  been  decided  to  abandon 
the  parade  at  the  University  because  of  the  weather  conditions, 
and  to  hold  only  the  indoor  exercises.  When,  however,  the  presi- 
dents saw  this  march  of  the  men  from  Rush,  they  promptly 
agreed  that  such  an  expression  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism was  of  far  more  significance  than  if  it  had  been  made  under 
cloudless  skies.  Orders  which  had  been  issued,  countermanding 
the  plan  for  a  parade  of  the  University  bodies  of  students  and 
faculty  were  withdrawn,  and  President  McKinley  with  President 
Harper  stood  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  rain  reviewing  the  pro- 
cession. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  next  faculty  meeting  there  is  recorded  a 
letter  from  President  Harper,  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
President  McKinley  and  of  the  University  of  the  participation  of 
Rush  Medical  College  in  these  exercises. 

THE    LIBRARY 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  affiliation  a  few  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  instructional  force  of  Rush  had  been  trying  to 
persuade  the  faculty  Of  the  need  of  a  library  for  the  students. 
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They  had  been  struck  by  the  fact,  that  in  visiting  the  offices  of 
the  graduates  of  Rush,  as  well  as  of  other  medical  schools,  it  was 
a  common  experience  to  find  their  desks  and  tables  littered  with 
the  cheapest  sort  of  medical  journals,  often  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  current  medical  literature  of  the  better  sort.  Asking  them- 
selves why  this  was  so  —  for  most  of  these  graduates  were  con- 
scientious and  capable  practitioners  —  the  explanation  that  these 
journals  were  cheap  in  price  as  well  as  in  quality,  did  not  seem 
adequate.  They  were  reminded  at  once  that  these  men  had  never 
been  taught  as  students  in  the  medical  school,  what  were  the  best 
journals  or  books,  nor  had  they  had  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  such.  The  advocates  of  the  installation  of  a 
library  urged  that  one  of  the  important  functions  of  a  medical 
school  was  to  teach  its  students  what  is  good  medical  literature 
and  how  to  use  it.  These  arguments,  however,  had  to  meet  the 
established  methods  of  medical  education  then  in  vogue,  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  as  has  been  explained,  of  many  hours  daily 
of  didactic  and  clinic-didactic  lecture.  It  was  thought  that  the 
student  had  no  time  for  the  reading  of  current  literature  or  for 
consulting  reference  books,  but  should  confine  his  reading  to  the 
few  designated  text-books.  It  should  be  said  that  at  that  time  a 
medical  college  library  for  the  use  of  students  was  all  but 
unknown  in  this  country. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Rush  Medical  College  after  the  affiliation 
with  the  University,  President  Harper  was  being  shown  about  the 
buildings  by  some  members  of  the  faculty.  As  he  had  about  com- 
pleted his  inspection  of  the  laboratory  building  —  the  last  one 
visited — he  inquired  :  "Where  is  the  library  ?"  On  being  informed 
that  there  was  no  library  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  an  expressive 
gesture  and  exclaimed :  "No  library !  You  cannot  mean  it ;  it 
cannot  be  possible.  Why,  I  never  heard  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution without  a  library." 

It  was  then  explained  that  the  library  of  the  late  J.  Adams 
Allen  —  "Uncle  Allen,"  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to  the  older 
alumni — had  been  given  by  his  heirs  to  the  college  and  hospital, 
and  was  to  be  found  in  a  room  of  the  hospital  where  it  was  acces- 
sible to  the  staff  and  the  interns,  altho,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
little  frequented.  During  the  next  few  days  there  was  much 
activity  about  the  college  in  the  library  matter,  and  inside  of  a 
month  the  Allen  collection  was  transferred  to  rooms  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  adjoining  the 
laboratory  building,  there  being  no  space  available  in  the  Rush 
College  buildings.  A  librarian  was  engaged  who  proved  a  real 
^find,"xand  she  has  given  her  invaluable  services  to  the  college  in 
that  capacity  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
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So  long  as  the  library  remained  in  these  rather  inaccessible 
quarters  the  use  of  it  by  the  students  grew  slowly.  Within  two 
years,-  however,  the  provision  of  new  quarters  for  the  out-patient 
department  in  Senn  Hall  vacated  all  of  the  space  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  clinical  building,  excepting  that  occupied  by  the  hall  and 
stairway  and  two  small  rooms  occupied  by  the  resident  janitor, 
and  to  these  rooms  the  library  was  transferred,  and  there  it  has 
remained.  As  the  student  enters  the  main  door,  a  dozen  steps 
straight  ahead  takes  him  into  the  reading  room,  comfortable,  tho 
not  luxurious ;  the  walls  lined  with  racks  containing  the  current 
medical  literature,  the  adjoining  stacks  holding  the  books,  readily 
accessible.  Chairs  and  tables  are  there  to  accommodate  from 
sixty  to  eighty  readers. 

The  library  has  steadily  grown,  largely  thru  gifts  of  books  by 
the  alumni  and  members  of  the  faculty,  the  most  considerable 
single  accession  having  been  that  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr. 
Christian  Fenger,  professor  of  surgery.  It  now  contains  about 
22,000  volumes,  beside  pamphlets  and  reprints,  and  files  of  all 
the  leading  medical  journals  in  English,  German  and  French. 
But  the  most  gratifying  growth  has  been  in  the  use  made  of  these 
opportunities  by  the  students.  The  average  daily  attendance  of 
readers  last  year  was  168,  which  means  that  on  the  average,  each 
student  visited  the  library  four  to  five  clays  of  each  week.  The 
two  conspicuous  factors  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  are 
the  accessibility  of  the  library,  it  being  the  room  which  the  student 
naturally  and  most  readily  enters  every  time  he  comes  into  the 
main  college  building,  and  the  devoted,  skilful  service  of  a  highly 
trained  librarian,  who  knows  intimately,  not  only  her  own  collec- 
tion, but  that  of  other  medical  libraries,  especially  the  John  Crerar 
Library  of  Chicago,  and  the  Surgeon-General's  Library  at  Wash- 
ington, from  which  reference  books  may  be  procured. 

The  library,  so  conducted,  has  made  it  possible,  in  large  part, 
to  do  away  with  the  plan  formerly  in  vogue,  of  demanding  the 
use  by  the  student  of  a  specified  text-book  —  the  author  of  which 
was  often  the  instructor  giving  the  course  —  and  of  substituting 
the  plan  of  conduct  of  a  course  by  topics,  in  connection  with 
which  the  student  consults  a  number  of  authoritative  text-books 
as  well  as  the  current  literature.  Frequently  a  student  is  asked 
to  prepare  a  paper  on  some  topic  of  especial  interest,  consulting 
quite  extensively  in  its  preparation  the  recent  literature.  This 
method  of  developing  in  the  student  the  ability  to  use  medical 
literature  accurately  and  critically  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
its  results  have  been  manifested  in  the  admirable  work  of  many 
of  the  Rush  students  of  these  later  years,  both  before  and  after 
graduation. 
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.    SENN     HALL THE    DISPENSARY 

The  rapid  change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  substitution 
of  objective  for  subjective  methods  of  teaching,  of  practical  and 
small-group  clinical  courses  for  lecture  and  arena  clinic,  brought 
more  and  more  into  prominence  the  out-patient  clinics.  For 
many  years  the  Central  Free  Dispensary,  with  which  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  is  affiliated,  had  occupied  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  clinical  building,  which  were  inadequate  in  size,  poorly  lighted 
and  in  every  way  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  dis- 
pensary clientele  was  growing  and  was  obviously  capable  of  very 
much  larger  growth,  as  the  college  is  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  great  industrial  region  of  Chicago,  and  is  therefore  sur- 
rounded by  the  very  people  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  service 
which  a  dispensary  renders.  New  and  commodious  quarters  for 
the  dispensary  were  greatly  needed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty,  held  Nov.  2,  1898,  it  was  voted 
to  recommend  to  the  trustees  that  a  building  be  erected  on  the 
ground  just  east  of  the  main  building  to  provide  quarters  for  the 
dispensary  and  other  needs  of  the  college.  The  actual  cost  of 
this  building  was  over  $90,000.  The  required  money  was  raised 
by  subscription  from  members  of  the  faculty,  and  again,  as  in 
raising  of  the  money  to  discharge  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
college,  the  principal  donors  were  Dr.  Ephraim  Ingals  and  Prof. 
Nicholas  Senn,  each  of  whom  gave  $25,000  for  this  purpose.  The 
alumni  of  Rush  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  two  loyal 
friends  of  the  college  who  so  generously  contributed  to  it  in  these 
times  of  need.  Dr.  Ingals  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  its 
early  years  and  had  since  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Professor  Senn  had  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the 
college  by  his  service  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  clinicians  and 
teachers  of  surgery  of  his  time,  and  by  his  world-wide  reputation 
as  an  author  and  investigator.  It  was  eminently  fitting  that  the 
new  building,  which  his  contribution  in  so  large  part  made  pos- 
sible, should  be  christened  Senn  Hall,  and  that  a  fellowship  in 
surgery  should  be  created,  which  is  known  as  the  Nicholas  Senn 
Fellowship  in  Surgery.  Since  its  foundation,  this  fellowship  has 
had  each  year  an  incumbent,  and  the  service  of  these  young  men 
in  the  field  of  investigative  work  as  well  as  of  instruction,  has 
been  worthy  of  the  example  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  the 
fellowship,  whose  own  original  work  had  a  larger  influence  than 
that  of  any  other  American  surgeon  in  developing  experimental 
surgery  on  this  continent. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Harper,  a  visit  was  made  to 
some  of  the  eastern  cities  (Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore)   by  the  president,  the  deans,  the  comp- 
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troller,  Drs.  Webster  and  Bevan  and  Mr.  Coolidge  (the  architect 
chosen  to  design  the  new  building),  to  inspect  some  of  the  newer 
medical  college  buildings,  especially  those  devoted  to  the  out- 
patient departments,  and  as  well  to  study  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion in  vogue  in  the  leading  medical  schools.  This  journey  was 
made  memorable  by  the  generous  hospitality  of  many  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  schools  visited,  and  their  earnest  efforts  to 
afford  the  party  every  possible  aid  in  securing  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

Semi  Hall  was  dedicated  by  appropriate  exercises  Dec.  17, 
1902,  the  principal  address  being  delivered  by  Sir  William  Hing- 
ston,  the  venerable  and  distinguished  surgeon  of  Montreal,  who 
was  nominated  by  Professor  Senn  to  be  the  orator  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  building  has  proven  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  the  school.  The  attendance  of  patients  at  the  dis- 
pensary has  increased  steadily  and  rapidly,  especially  since  the 
more  effective  cooperation  of  the  college  and  the  dispensary 
brought  about  by  the  election  of  a  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  also  of  the  trustees  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Dispensary.  The  total  visits  to  the  several 
departments  in  1903  was  about  19,000,  in  1917  nearly  70.000. 
With  this  large  clinical  material,  and  the  dispensary  open  daily 
from  9  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.,  besides  two  evenings  each  week,  it 
has  been  made  possible  for  each  student  to  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  in  close  contact  with  the  sick  and  injured;  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  treatment  by  first-hand 
observation  of  patients. 

THE    TRANSFER    OF   THE    FIRST   TWO   YEARS   TO    THE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  most  important  step  taken  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  was  the  transfer  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  curric- 
ulum to  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Hull  Biological  Labora- 
tories at  the  University,  dedicated  in  July,  1897,  were  built  with 
the  expectation  that  the  University  would  have  a  medical  school, 
and  that  they  would  be  used,  in  part,  for  the  instruction  of  medi- 
cal students.  They  consisted  of  four  buildings,  enclosing  a 
quadrangle,  one  each  for  the  sciences  of  botany,  zoology,  anat- 
omy and  neurology,  and  for  physiology  and  physiological  chem- 
istry. Departments  of  zoology,  anatomy,  neurology,  physiology 
and  bacteriology  were  already  established,  and  the  University 
awaited  only  the  necessary  endowment  to  provide  for  instruction 
in  physiological  chemistry,  pharmacology  and  pathology.  For  the 
season  of  1901-1902  it  had  been  announced  that  the  Freshman 
year  of  the  medical  course  might  be  taken  at  the  option  of  the 
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student,  either  at  the  University  or  at  Rush  Medical  College.  The 
facilities  for  instruction  in  the  fundamental  branches  of  medicine 
in  the  items  of  space,  equipment  and  instructional  force,  were 
very  much  superior  at  the  University.  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
to  give  over  all  teaching  in  these  branches  to  the  University. 
The  plan  first  proposed  was  to  begin  with  the  Freshman  class 
only,  but  this  meant  a  duplication  of  instruction  in  most  of  these 
branches,  a  needless  and  wasteful  expense,  and  so  it  was  decided 
to  transfer  the  students  who  had  taken  the  Freshman  year  at 
Rush  to  the  University  for  their  Sophomore  work,  and  thus  begin 
at  once  a  complete  curriculum  for  the  first  two  years  of  medicine 
with  the  autumn  quarter  of  1901.  There  was  naturally  some 
objection  on  the  part  of  these  Freshmen  students  to  the  proposed 
transfer  and  it  was  even  rumored  at  one  time  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  would  withdraw  if  the  change  were  made.  In  order 
to  give  the  class  an  opportunity  to  see  the  University,  to  inspect 
the  Hull  laboratories  and  to  discover  for  themselves  the  admirable 
provision  for  instruction  which  these  buildings  afforded,  a  visit 
was  arranged,  and  on  a  bright  day  in  May,  1901,  the  journey  was 
made  on  tally-ho  coaches  provided  by  the  college.  After  an 
inspection  of  the  buildings,  a  reception  was  held  in  the  assembly 
room  of  Haskell  Hall,  at  which  luncheon  was  served,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  President  Harper,  the  comptroller,  the 
dean  of  students  and  by  Professors  Loeb  and  Barker,  the  last  of 
whom  was  completing  his  first  year  of  service  as  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  and  in  Rush.  The  purpose  of  these 
talks  was  to  point  out  the  many  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan. 
Their  general  tenor  is  summarized  in  a  statement  which  appeared 
in  the  Circular  of  Information  (annual  announcement)  of  the 
College  for  the  ensuing  years.  "The  courses  in  the  fundamental 
branches  are  offered  only  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  the 
spacious  FIull  Biological  Laboratories,  by  instructors  whose  time 
is  wholly  devoted  to  teaching  and  investigation  in  their  respective 
lines.  It  is  believed  that  the  student  pursuing  these  studies  in  the 
atmosphere  of  an  institution  devoted  to  scientific  work  cannot  but 
gain  a  broader  and  more  thorough  conception  of  these  sciences. 
Such  a  training  will  not  only  afford  a  better  preparation  for  the 
clinical  courses  of  the  medical  colleges  and  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  but  will  also  enable  the  student  to  follow 
more  easily  in  paths  along  which  medical  advances  promise  to  be 
made  and  to  apply  these  discoveries  in  his  daily  work." 

However  extensive  may  have  been  the  disaffection  among  the 
members  of  the  class  over  the  announcement  that  they  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  University  for  their  sophomore  year,  it  was 
apparently  dissipated  during  the  summer,  as  the  autumn  quarter 
found  them  registered  for  work  at  the  University,  with  negligible 
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exceptions.  Under  the  plan  adopted,  students  taking-  the  medical 
courses  of  the  first  two  years  registered  both  as  students  of  the 
University  and  of  Rush  Medical  College,  under  the  direction  of 
the  dean  of  medical  students  and  an  assistant  dean  in  medical 
work.  The  medical  branches  taught,  as  they  were,  in  the  science 
departments  of  the  University,  could  be  elected  by  the  student 
who  had  completed  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  leading 
to  a  bachelor's  degree,  as  subjects  for  credit  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  their  curriculum.  The  combined  course  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or  S.B.,  came  as  the  logical,  indeed 
the  inevitable,  result  of  this  arrangement  under  the  regulations  for 
these  degrees  which  had  obtained  from  the  opening  of  the 
University. 

The  belief  of  the  faculty  that  the  pursuit  of  these  fundamental 
sciences  in  the  departments  of  the  University,  far  removed  from 
the  clinical  departments,  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  student, 
resulting  in  a  "broader  and  more  thorough  conception,"  has,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  been  amply  justified  by  the  experiment. 
Since  this  step  was  taken  in  Chicago,  several  medical  schools 
have  been  established  in  state  universities  where  instruction  is 
offered  only  in  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years.  These  students 
have,  of  necessity,  gone  to  other  medical  schools  to  complete  their 
education  in  the  clinical  branches,  very  many  of  them  entering 
Rush  Medical  College.  For  several  years  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  have  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  such  students, 
ranging  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  has  thus  been  afforded  to  compare 
the  scholarship  of  these  students,  with  those  who  had  taken  the 
first  two  years  in  Rush  (at  the  University  of  Chicago),  and,  as 
well,  with  that  of  a  considerable  group  who  have  entered  the 
junior  class  from  schools  where  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
and  clinical  branches  is  closely  associated.  As  a  rule,  the  students 
from  the  first  group,  including  our  own  Freshmen  and  Sophomore 
students,  have  shown  the  better,  more  effective  preparation  for 
clinical  work. 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE    CONSERVATION    OF    REJECTED    APPLICANTS 
FOR     WORK 

JOHN     EDWARD     RANSOM 

Superintendent,    The    Central    Free    Dispensary 

Wantonly  destructive  as  it  is  of  human  life,  the  war  is  giving 
new  and  greater  values  to  the  human  resources  of  all  belligerent 
countries.  Material  resources  are  important,  but  food  and  cloth- 
ing, guns  and  munitions  have  significance  in  the  great  struggle 
only  as  they  are  used  by  armies  and  by  the  civilian  populations 
supporting  those  armies. 

Though  the  inventive  genius  of  every  country  is  at  work  to 
devise  more  deadly  weapons  of  warfare,  yet  the  constructive 
forces  of  these  same  countries  are  just  as  hard  at  work  healing 
the  wounds  the  war  is  making.  The  medical  profession  was 
never  so  proficient  as  it  is  today.  The  world's  social  forces  are 
mobilized  in  a  campaign  whose  extensiveness  and  thoroughness 
are  rivalled  only  by  the  war  itself. 

In  every  warring  country  organized  effort  is  being  put  forth 
in  the  occupational  reeducation  and  readjustment  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  disabled  in  their  country's  service.  This  work  is  being 
done  not  alone  as  the  patriotic  duty  of  each  country  towards 
those  who  have  staked  all  in  her  defense,  but  because  good  busi- 
ness sense  demands  that  whatever  of  industrial  capacity  can  be 
developed  or  restored  in  these  men  be  conserved  as  a  valuable 
asset.  Common  sense  and  sympathy  agree  that  it  is  far  better 
to  spend  money  in  fitting  these  men  to  support  themselves  and 
their  dependents  than  in  supporting  them  as  incapacitated 
pensioners. 

Learning  that  incapacited  soldiers  and  sailors  can  be  restored 
to  lives  of  usefulness  ought  to  help  us  see  that  men  and  women 
in  civilian  life,  whose  health  and  faculties  have  become  impaired, 
may  likewise  be  changed  from  community  liabilities  into  com- 
munity assets.  We  do  not  contend  that  all  of  them  can  thus  be 
changed,  but  many  can.  How  many,  no  one  knows,  since  no 
one  has  ever  tried  to  ascertain. 

The  economic  losses  to  this  country  caused  by  industrial  acci- 
dents are  appalling.  Neither  industry  nor  society  can  afford  this 
frightful  wastage.  Both  are  working  at  the  problems  of  accident 
prevention  and  of  provisions  for  the  victims  of  the  hazards  of 
industry.  Increasing  demands  for  efficiency,  and  increasing  care- 
fulness in  avoiding  the  necessity  of  having  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  injured  workmen,  are  leading  industry  to  exercise  more 
and  more  care  in  the  selection  of  employes. 

Many  of  the  firms  today  make  physical  examinations  of  all 
applicants.     The  findings  of  the  examining  physicians  determine 
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whether  or  not  the  applicant  shall  be  employed,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  kind  of  work  he  is  to  do.  This  method  of  selection  of 
employes  naturally  has  great  advantages  to  industry.  It  tends 
to  reduce  risks,  as  stated  above.  Physically  handicapped  employes 
are  more  likely  to  be  victims  of  industrial  accidents  and  diseases 
than  are  normal  workmen.  Then,  too,  such  selection  aids 
efficiency  by  reducing  the  number  of  misfits. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  advantage  to  the  workman  as  well. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he  is  better  off  in  employment  in 
which  any  handicap  which  he  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess 
is  taken  into  consideration  and  not  made  to  increase  his  disability 
or  cause  him  to  needlessly  risk  life  or  health.  The  unfortunate 
thing  about  the  system  is  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
applicants  whose  physical  condition  disqualifies  them  for  employ- 
ment according  to  standards  set  up  by  industry.  Though  the 
percentage  of  rejections  is  small,  the  aggregate  number  of  people 
rejected  is  not  inconsiderable.  For  example,  one  Chicago  firm 
last  year  examined  over  17,000  applicants.  It  rejected  only  3.2 
per  cent,  on  account  of  physical  disqualifications  but  this  was  577 
men  and  women.  A  certain  eastern  firm  rejected  approximately 
the  same  percentage.  This  was  252  of  its  7,627  applicants.  Ijt  is 
safe  to  say  that  thousands  of  applicants  are  rejected  annually  in 
this  city  on  account  of  physical  disqualifications.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  these  people  can  obtain  employment  with  other  firms  that 
are  not  so  careful  in  the  selection  of  employes.  They  obtain  work 
but  their  physical  impairments  are  not  unlikely  to  become  more 
serious  as  time  goes  on  and  possibly  to  render  some  of  them 
permanently  incapacitated. 

Some  of  the  physical  conditions  which  lead  to  rejection  are: 
hernia,  flat  feet,  varicose  veins,  defect  of  vision,  loss  of  whole  or 
part  of  arm  or  leg,  organic  heart  disease,  nephritis,  diabetes,  high 
blood  pressure,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  partial  list  that  some  of  these  conditions  cannot  be  remedied 
and  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  person  having  them  is 
to  place  him  in  employment  in  which  they  will  be  the  least  possi- 
ble hindrance  to  efficiency.  To  render  this  service  in  the  best  way 
there  must  be  facilities  for  vocational  guidance  and  training  for 
adult  handicapped  people.  Great  impetus  to  such  efforts  as  have 
already  been  made  to  this  end  will  come  from  the  war,  in  the 
provisions  which  have  been  and  will  be  made  for  the  vocational 
reeducation  and  placement  of  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  the 
service.  Probably  the  larger  number  of  rejected  applicants  are 
disqualified  by  physical  impairments  which,  though  rendering 
them  undesirable  employes,  would  yield  to  proper  medical  and 
surgical  treatment.  For  these  people  the  community  should  pro- 
vide ready  access  to  such  treatment.    By  so  doing  it  would  be  not 
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only  conserving  the  labor  supply  but  doing  a  valuable  piece  of 
preventive  philanthropy.  A  little  money  spent  in  this  way  will 
mean  the  saving  of  much  larger  sums  which,  but  for  such  pre- 
ventive measures,  would  have  to  be  spent  in  caring  for  many  of 
these  handicapped  people  through  public  or  private  charity. 

At  present  the  problem  of  these  rejected  applicants  is  nobody's 
special  concern.  The  Central  Free  Dispensary  at  Rush  Medical 
College  has  decided  to  make  the  following  offer  to  the  industries 
of  Chicago :  if  they  will  refer  to  it  their  rejected  applicants  for 
work,  it  will  see  that  they  have  the  best  of  medical  and  surgical 
treatment.  If  hospital  care  is  needed,  that  will  be  arranged. 
This  work  will  be  done  primarily  in  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  staff  of  which  is  made  up  of  physi- 
cians engaged  in  this  branch  of  medicine.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Central  Free  Dispensary  that,  with  the  cooperation  of  those 
industries  which  reject  applicants  on  the  basis  of  physical  exami- 
nations, it  may  be  able  to  restore  some  of  these  men  and  women 
to  health  and  physical  efficiency.  If  this  can  be  accomplished 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  community  service  both  in 
the  conservation  of  life,  health  and  productive  labor  and  in  the 
prevention  of  dependency. 


MARRIAGES 


Edward  J.  Purtell.  '91,  was  married  to  Miss  Antonette  Krubsack, 
both  of  Milwaukee,  July  8. 

Eerko  Samuel  Aeilts,  T5,  Forreston,  111.,  to  Miss  Grace  Engle  of 
McKee,  Ky.,  August  18. 

Lyman  Alden  Copps,  '15,  was  married  to  Miss  Stella  Bernice  Murat, 
both  of  Madison,  Wis.,  July  16. 

Benoni  Austin  Place,  '10,  Great  Falls,  Mont,  was  married  recently 
to  Miss  Margaret  Powell  of  Clarion,  Pa. 

Frank  Walter  Hannum,  '14,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  was  married  to  Miss 
Lynne  Carr  of  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  October  17. 

Chester  Henry  Koogh,  '99,  Chicago,  was  married  to  Miss  Katherine 
Knapp  of  Portland,  Ore.,  at  Portland,  August  9. 

Fred  Miller  Drennan,  13,  Chicago,  was  married  to  Miss  Esther 
Olive  Clay  of  Quincy,  Ohio,  about  November  13. 

Philip  Edward  Stangl,  '11,  Paynesville,  Minn.,  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Friberg  of  St.  Paul,  in  Chicago,  September  13. 

Lieut.  William  Lytle  Ross,  Jr.,  M.  R.  C,  U.  S.  Army,  '16,  Camp 
Mills,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  married  to  Miss  Ether  Jeanette 
Nixon  of  New  York,  October  6,  1917. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


APPRECIATES     OLD     RUSH! 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  removed  from  Waterville,  Minn.,  to  Albert 
Lea,  Minn.  I  have  quit  the  practice  of  medicine  and  also  the  drug  busi- 
ness that  I  have  followed  part  of  the  time  since  graduating  at  Rush, 
Feb.  24,  1880.  I  have  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Sieberg  Candy  Co. 
and  am  running  a  large  ice  cream  parlor,  a  business  that  I  have  some 
experience  in  while  in  the  drug  trade.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  more 
attention  to  Rush  than  I  have  in  the  past  as  I  think  a  good  deal  of  old- 
Rush  and  the  teaching  that  I  was  under  during  my  career  attending 
medical  lectures  in  Chicago.  Will  Clay,  '80. 


THE     PUBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  entered  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
having  passed  the  last  examination.  I  think  I  am  the  only  Rush  man 
to  have  entered  this  branch  of  government  service. 

I  have  enjoyed  The  Bulletin  during  the  past  winter  and  heartily 
approve  the  propaganda  for  the  retention  of  the  name  Rush  for  the  new 
undergraduate  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  feel  this 
is  really  Rush  and  not  a  new  school.  C.  W.  Mitchell. 

U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

[Comment. — You're  wrong,  doctor,  you  will  have  to  think  again! 
Just  to  mention  a  few :  'Asst.  Surg.-Gen.  William  C.  Rucker,  '97 ;  Surg. 
Carl  Ramus,  '97;  Asst.  Surg.  Harry  M.  Thometz,  '11;  Asst.  Surg.  T.  C. 
Galloway,  '12;  Asst.  Surg.  J.  H.  Linson,  '12;  Asst.  Surg.  C.  R.  Eskey,  '12; 
Asst.  Surg.  R.  B.  Acker,  '12.] 


A     GOOD     IDEA 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  received  The  Bulletin  and  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  addresses  of  the  officers  of  the  Rush  Alumni  Association  be 
printed,  especially  that  of  the  treasurer.  This,  I  dare  say,  would  save 
time.  L.  M.  Young,  '91, 

San  Francisco. 

FROM     THE     WILDS     OF     OREGON 

To_  the  Editor: — I  am  enclosing  $2  for  two  years'  dues  in  the  Alumni 
Association.  I  have  felt  guilty  that  I  have  not  joined  long  ago,  that 
in  receiving  The  Bulletin  year  by  year  I  was  sponging  on  some  one 
else.  I  am  getting  along  in  years,  being  now  72,  but  the  Rush  spirit  is 
just  as  strong  in  me  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  good  old  "Uncle"  Allen, 
Moses  Gunn,  of  "Our  Jimmy"  Etheridge,  of  Charles  T.  Parkes,  of  Byford, 
Holmes,  Lyman,  of  Haines  and  of  the  others  who  made  Rush  graduates 
such  a  power  in  the  medical  world. 

By  all  means  let  the  association  do  all  it  can  to  keep  the  name  in 
some  way  in  the  new  alliance  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  lose 
it  will  make  all  us  old  fellows  lose  our  interest,  notwithstanding  that 
the  consolidation  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  to  do. 

Cornelius  L.  Hatfield,  '83, 

Scappoose,   Ore. 


THE     WICKED     FLEE 

Dear  Dr.  Fishbein. — Hell  teems  with  individuals  who  don't  read 
proof—  vide  p.  8  et  seq.  The  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1— and  be  warned 
before  it  is  too  late!!  Crowder  removed  certain  paragraphic  (a 
second  reading  indicates  it  might  be  "pornographic"— Ed.)  passages 
from  the  manuscript  and  transposed  some  of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
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child  of  my  imagination  and  I  stood  for  it  But  now  when  some 
malevalent  typesetter  by  the  transposition  of  a  few  letters  and  the 
diabolical  changing  of  a  few  words  inflicts  further  deformities  upon  my 
mental  offspring,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  trusting  editor,  I  adjure  you  to 
return  to  the  paths  of  English  purity  and  editorial  circumspection.  Flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  arming  yourself  with  your  trusty  bluepencil, 
forsaking   your   trust    in    all    devils,    printers    and    otherwise. 

Rucker,    '97. 


A     GOLDEN     ANNIVERSARY 

Dear  Dr.  Fishbein: — Next  Commencement  Day  of  "Old  Rush"  will 
mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Class  of  1867-1868,  of  which  I  was,  I 
think,  the  youngest  member.  I  wonder  how  many  are  left.  They  must 
all  be  over  70.  I  do  not  know  positively  of  more  than  two  besides  myself, 
though  according  to  the  Record  you  put  out  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  would 
seem  there  were  then  quite  a  number :  Babcock,  Barnett,  Barr,  Coffin, 
Cowden,  Craig,  Draper,  Fern,  Foster,  Gibbs,  Griswold,  Haggard, 
Hegwood,  Hicks,  Johnson,  Martin,  McCollom,  McKinney,  Ben.  Miller, 
Moore,  Murphy,  Paul  Hurst,  Pitts,  Quincy,  Rundlett,  Seger,  Thorne, 
Wakefield,  Wakely,  Wadsworth,  Woods.  A  number  in  the  list  are  without 
records  or  address.  Probably  some  are  deceased  since  the  list  was  made. 
Dr.  Wakefield  is  very  feeble.  Dr.  Murphy  is  not  now  at  Pekin  111.,  but 
at  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

My  address  is  not  as  given  in  the  list,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  Slavin  Bldg.,  on 
Fair  Oaks  and  Col.  St.,  but  now  735  N.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Owing  to  cystic  troubles  last  year,  I  am  entirely  out  of  practice — 
medicine  or  dentistry — devoting  myself  to  literary  work  and  reading. 

I  have  been  wondering  how  many  of  us  could  be  brought  together  at 
Chicago.  Dr.  Norman  Bridge  graduated,  I  think,  the  same  year,  but  at 
the  "Chicago"  College.  But  he'll  be  there,  and  if  his  class  has  no 
meeting,  would  be  glad  to  join  us.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  come.  Possibly 
"Rush"  and  Chicago  could  have  a  joint  meeting.  I'll  talk  with  him  in 
Los  Angeles. 

What  do  you  know  about  us,  aside  from  the  "Address  Book?" 

Garrett  Newkirk,  '98, 

Los  Angeles. 


INTERNSHIPS    OR     OTHER    SERVICE     ENTERED     INTO     BY 

RUSH     MEDICAL     COLLEGE     GRADUATES 

FOR     1917 

Winter  Quarter,  March  23,  1917 

James  Eddy  Arnold 111.  Steel  Mills  Hosp.,  Gary,  Ind.,  and 

Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Cyril   Danilovitch   Billik Children's  Mem.  Hosp.  and   Externe 

Out-Patient  Dept.  Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Joseph  Hardy  Chivers Royal  Victoria  Hosp.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Fred  James  Colbert Weeping  Water,  Neb. 

Russell  Dunmire  Elliott U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  S.  Texas. 

Leo  Louis  Hardt Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Ethel  Regan  Llarrington Cincinnati   Gen.   Hosp.,  Cincinnati. 

Aaron  Elias  Kanter Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Julian  Herman  Lewis Research-Sprague  Institute. 

William  Franklin  Moncreiff St.    Francis'    Hosp.,    Wichita,    Kan., 

and  Cook  County  PIosp. 

Dorcie  Ray  Nugen County  Hosp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Eli  Francisco  Rambo Akron  City  Hosp.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Bertha  Meserve  Shafer Asst.  Dermatology  Dept.,  Rush  Medi- 
cal College. 
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Leland  Charles  Shafer St.  Luke's  Hosp. 

Oscar  Wilhelm  Tulisalo Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Arthur  Mansfield  Washburn Wesley  Mem.  Hosp. 

Spring  Quarter,  June  13,  1917 

Wesley  Harrison  Acker 111.  Steel  Mills  Hosp.,  Gary,  Ind.,  and 

Cook  County  Hosp. 

George  Herman  Anderson Cook  County  Hosp. 

Earl  Elias  Baker 

Louis  Bothman   St.  Joseph's  Hosp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

and  Cook  County  Hosp. 

Arthur  Shaw  Bristow Washington  Blvd.  Hosp. 

William  Joseph  Butler Cook  County  Hosp. 

Olaf  Herman   Christoffersen Washington  Blvd.  Hosp. 

Homer  Percival  Cooper. Provident  Hosp.  or  Kansas  City  Gen. 

Maurice  Martin  Critchlow Cincinnati  General  Hosp. 

Raymond   Evan   Davies .St.  Luke's  Hosp. 

Harry  Horace  Dilley St.  Joseph's  Hosp. 

Martin  Leland  Dollahan Presbyterian  Hosp. 

John   Benedict   Doyle Cincinnati  Gen.  Hosp. 

Earl  Eames    French  Hosp.,  San  Francisco. 

Michael  Higgins   Ebert Peabody  Hosp.,  Webster,  N.  D. 

Henry  Scammon  Edson Wesley  Hosp. 

George  Franklin  Farman Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Hugh  M.  Fogo Evanston    Hosp.,    also    U.    S.    Army, 

Medical  Corps. 

Francis  Leo  Foran Cook  County  Hosp. 

Eva  Frazer Memorial  Hosp.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Samuel  Agee  Fuqua U.  S.  Navy,  Medical  Corps. 

Eugene  Alfred  Gatterdam,  Jr Milwaukee   Co.   Hosp.,   Milwaukee. 

Rudolph  Jacob  Gieseler .Cincinnati  General  Hosp. 

George  Alexander   Gray U.   S.   Navy,   Medical   Corps,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Spencer  Dewitt  Guy St.  Joseph's  Hosp. 

Benjamin  Harry  Hager Instructor  U.  S.  Navy  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Kathleen   Regan   Harrington Cincinnati  General  Hosp. 

Robert  Nathaniel  Hedges. U,  S.  Navy,  Naval  Hosp.,  Annapolis. 

Clarence  John  Hicks,  Jr Augusta  Hosp.  and  Cook  County. 

William  DePrez  Inlow Cook  County  Hosp. 

Jay  Ireland  Ionia  State  Hosp.,  Ionia,  Mich.,  and 

Anna  Durand. 

Henry  Curtis  Johnson Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Harold  Oakland  Jones St.  Luke's  Hosp. 

Yngve  Joranson Augustana  Hosp. 

Harry  Allison  Keener San    Diego    County    General    Hosp., 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Raymond  Brandt  Kepner. Ambulance  Company,  U.  S.  Army. 

Thomas   Lahners    Illinois  Steel  Mills  Hosp.,  Gary,  Ind. 

James  Eleazar  Lebensohn Cook  Co. — U.  S.  Navy,  Medical  Corps. 

U.  S.  S.  South  Carolina. 

Henry  Melvin  Lee Cincinnati  General  Hosp. 

Yale  Norman  Levinson Cook  County  Hosp. 

Warren  Leroy  Lindsay Henry  Ford  Hosp.,  Detroit. 

Will  Ferson  Lyon St.  Luke's  LIosp. 

Patrick  Thomas  McCarthy Assisting     Dr.     C.     P.     McCullough, 

Congress   Hotel. 

Ernest  Charles  McGill 

David   Jacob    Margolis Cook  County  Hosp. 

Alfred  Lisle  Mayfield .St.  Francis'  Hosp.  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Edward  Frank  Mielke Cook  County  Hosp. 
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Louis  David  Moorhead Cook  County  Hosp. 

Fred  August  Nause U.  S.  Navy,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  S. 

Minnesota. 
Paul  Rexford  Neal U.  S.  Navy,  Medical  Corps,  Torpedo 

Destroyer  Dixie. 

Wellwood  Mack  Nesbit Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Donald  Hunter  O'Rourke U.    S.   Navy,    Medical    Corps,   U.    S. 

Naval  Hosp.,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Marie  Ortmayer   Cincinnati  Gem  Hosp. 

Samuel  James  Pearlman Cook  County  Hosp. 

Eugene  Beauharnais  Perry Michael  Reese  Hosp. 

Clifford   Spencer   Powell Royal  Victoria  Hosp.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Charles  Armington  Robins Cincinnati  Gen.  Hosp. 

Vergil  A.  Ross St.  Joseph's  Hosp. 

Edward  Henry   Schlegel Cook  County  Hosp. 

Kate  Frances  Scott .Cook  County  Hosp. 

Henry  Shacoff 111.  Central  Ry.  Hosp. 

Abraham  Dudley  Shapere. 

D wight   Chace   Sigworth Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Leroy  Hendrick  Sloan Cook  County  Hosp. 

Frederick  William  Slobe Cook  County  Hosp. 

Josephine  Elizabeth  Smith Cook  County  Hosp. 

George  Oliver  Solem Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Nicholas   Cornelius    Stam 

Moses  Elias  Steinberg U.  S.  Marine  Hosp.,  Clarendon  Ave. 

Arthur  Lesley  Stotter North  Chicago  Hosp. 

Claire  LeRory  Straith Chicago  College  of  Dental   Surgery. 

Winfield   Carey   Sweet Pres.  Hosp. — U.  S.  Army,  Amb.  Co. 

Harvey  Shepard  Thatcher Presbyterian  Hosp. 

Richard  Ivan  Torpin New   City   Contag.  Hosp.   and   Cook 

County. 

Eugene  Herbert  Townsend,  Jr St.  Francis'  Hosp.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

George  Lyle  Venable St.  Luke's  Hosp. 

John  William  Visher Cook  County  Hosp. 

Italo  Fred  Volini Cook  County  Hosp. 

Edward  Henry  Warszewski Cook  County  Hosp. 

Clyde  Franklin  Watts Cincinnati  General  Hosp. 

Burton  Raymond  Weston Pres.  Hosp. — U.  S.  Army,  Field  Hosp. 

Frank  Argyle  Williams U.  S.  Navy,  Medical  Corps. 

Henry  Newton  Winn U.  S.  Navy,  Medical  Corps. 

Lee  Roy  Woodward Children's  Memorial  Hosp. 

Summer  Quarter,  Aug.  29,  1917 

Harry   Samuel  Arkin Cook  County  Hosp. 

Roger  Morrison  Choisser U.    S.    Navy,    Medical    Corps,    Great 

Lakes,  111. 

Benjamin  Junior  Clawson Asst,  Dept.  of  Bact.,  U.  of  Chicago. 

Clarence   Swan  Duner St.  Luke's  Hosp. 

Florence  Margaret  Patrick  Gebhart.  .Wichita    Gen.   Hosp.,   Wichita,   Kan. 

Benjamin  Berl  Grichter Contract  Surgeon,  Cantonment  Con- 
struction, Rockford,  111. 

Elmer  Russell  Hancock U.  S.  Navy,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  S. 

Arizona. 

Herman   Alfred   Heise U.  S.  Army,  M.  O.  R.  C. 

William   John   Henry St.  Joseph's  Hosp. 

Sarah  Rebecca  Kelman Cincinnati  General  Hosp. 

Berthold  Stamps   Kennedy Presbyterian  Hosp.,  New  York. 

Zang  Yien  Kwauk Returned  to  China. 

Leslie   Mackenzie   Maitland St.  Luke's  Hosp. 

Katherine  Martha  Mayer Anna  Durand  Hosp. 

Carl  Ferdinand  Nelson Instructor    Physiological    Chemistry, 

U.  of  Kansas. 


DR.  J.  F.  PERCY'S 

Galesburgt  Illinois 


Improved    Electric    Cautery    Outfit 

No.  2 

With  Improved  Rheostat  for  Inoperable  Carcinoma 
and  General  Cautery  Work 
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QUTFIT  consists  of  one  large  cautery  handle,  one 
small  cautery  handle,  eight  assorted  tips  and 
improved  rheostat  with  series  tap  for  controlling 
heat.  Tips  A,  C,  D,  E  and  P  fit  large  handle;  B,  G 
and  H  fit  small  handle. 

Outfit  complete  as  illustrated $30.00 

Complete  illustrated  descriptive  circular  of  instruments  and 
appliances  for  applying  neat,  both  to  inhibit  and  destroy  inoper- 
able carcinoma  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Percy,    sent   postpaid   on    request. 

'Be  Sure  and  Specify  Outfit  No*  2  When  Ordering 

SHARP   &  SMITH 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of  High  Grade 
Surgical  Instruments  and  Hospital  Supplies 

J  55- J  57  N.  Michigan  Blvd.        CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Two  Doors  North  of  Randolph  Street) 
ESTABLISHED  J  844  INCORPORATED  J  904 
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RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

In  Affiliation  with  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


CURRICULUM— The  fundamental  branches  (Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Bacteriology,  etc.)  are  taught  in  the  Departments  of  Science  at 
the  Hull  Biological  Laboratories,  University  of  Chicago.  The 
courses  of  two  (or  three)  clinical  years  are  given  in  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  and  in  the  Presbyterian,  the  Cook  County,  the  Chil- 
dren's Memorial,  the  Hospital  for  Destitute  Crippled  Children, 
and   other   Hospitals. 

FIFTH  YEAR — For  students  entering  the  Medical  Course  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  quarter,  1914,  or  thereafter,  a  fifth  year  will  be  required  for 
graduation.  The  work  of  this  fifth  year  will  consist  of:  (A)  An  internship 
in  a  hospital  approved  by  the  faculty  and  taken  under  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  faculty.  (B)  Advanced  work  as  a  Fellow  or  Research  Student  in 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  College  with  the  presentation  of  a  thesis 
embodying   original   work. 

WINTER  QUARTER  (Begins  Jan.  2,  1918)  —  The  college  year  is  divided 
into    four   quarters,   three    of   which    constitute   an   annual    session. 

ELECTIVE    SYSTEM  —  A    considerable  freedom    of    choice    of    courses    and 

instructors    is    open    to    the    student.  This    is    not    designed,    however,    to 

encourage  the  student  to  fit   himself  for  any   special   line   of  practice,   but 
for  its  pedagogic  advantage. 

GRADUATE  COURSES — Advanced  and  research  courses  are  offered  in  all 
departments.  Students  by  attending  summer  quarters  and  prolonging  their 
residence  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  advanced  work  may  secure  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  S.M.  or  Ph.D.  from  the  University.  A  schedule  of  certain 
special  courses  for  practitioners  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

PRIZE  SCHOLARSHIP — Six  prize  scholarships — three  in  the  first  two  years 
and  three  in  the  last  two  (clinical)  years — are  awarded  to  college  graduates 
for   theses   embodying  original    research. 

LIMITED  CLASSES— By  a  recent  vote  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  Rush 
Medical  College  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  courses  is  to  be 
limited  to  120  students  in  each  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  No  appli- 
cations will  be  received  after  Sept.  1.  Students  will  be  accepted  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  application.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  faculty  to  restrict- 
the  students  in  the  clinical  courses  to  the  number  that  can  be  adequately 
instructed   by   the   modern   pedagogic   methods   which    have    been    instituted. 


CALENDAR  OF  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

19  18 

Jan.    2,    Wednesday. — Winter    Quarter  March     19,     Tuesday. — Spring    Convo- 

begins.  cation. 

Feb.     12,     Tuesday.— Lincoln's     Birth-  March  20,21  22,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 

day:  a  holiday.  Friday —Quarterly  Examinations 

t-  t.  \n     -n  -j           iK7     C-            »     u-  .i  March     22,     Friday. — Winter     Quarter 

Feb.    22,    Friday. — Washington  s   birth-  ends. 

day:  a  holiday.  March' 23-31.— Quarterly    recess. 

March   17,  Sunday. — Convocation  Sun-  April   1,  Monday. — Spring  Quarter  be- 

day.  gins. 


TUITION,  S60.00  per  quarter— no  laboratory  fees 

Complete  and  detailed  information  man  be  secured  by  addressing 

RUSH    MEDICAL    COLLEGE,    CHICAGO,    ILL, 


